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Packers Purchased 
AT DENVER 


During 1929 
1,426,781 Head of Live Stock 


or over 40 per cent of the 


Entire Receipts 


For the year, Denver was the largest feeder- 
sheep market and the third largest feeder-cattle 
market. It has a large packer outlet as well, 
both to local packers and other packers who 
purchase liberally at Denver. 
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LACK 


Blackleg apoienty 


Now Unnecessary! 


R: MOnLER, Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in a recent report given wide circulation in the 
live-stock press, says that Blackleg may be pre- 
vented by vaccination, that medical treatment is 
ineffective, and that losses occur only when the 
precaution of vaccination is omitted. 

The alert cattleman will not omit vaccination. 

Neither will he be satisfied with a type and brand of vac- 
cine that is short of the most.advanced scientific develop- 
ments. 

Franklin Blackleg Bacterin embodies every feature of 
potency, purity, and safety that has yet been worked out for 

any biological product. 
Sur ieee,” It is doubly sterilized, containing no germ life or toxins. 


It is highly concentrated. It gives dependable life 
As good vaccine pro- ° * ° 
tects your calves immunity with one dose. 


against Blackleg, so 
this star signature 
trade - mark protects free upon request. 

you against cheaply Franklin Biologics are sold by the leading Drug Store in each 
made vaccine of un- 


F range trading center. Otherwise orders filled direct. 

certain potency or 

purity. 
All genuine Franklin O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 

Vaccines carry this 

trade-mark on the box GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO Nene 

and on the label. LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 2 
- not p r —— : Other Sales Offices: Kansas City, Alliance, Wichita, 

eee, © Se Amarillo, El Paso, Marfa, Fort 

sas Method’ vaccine, L 


Ss Se eee See ee Be eaeeaeaaaae 
as . Worth, Santa Maria, Rapid City, 
but insist on securing Q Calgary 
the product made by 
Dr. O. M. Franklin, ? > 
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Read the full story in the profusely illustrated “Calf Book.” Sent 





FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM Co. 


who has originated 
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: Dear Sirs: You may send free copy 
every improvement - a 
z 
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of the new third edition “Calf Book.” 


(Write name and address on margin below.) 


thus far made in 
Blackleg Vaccines. 
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HE purchasing power of your live 

stock has been going up. The 
chart on this page —reproduced from 
Swift & Company’s 1930 Year Book 
—shows how livestock prices have 
been rising during the past fiveyears, 
and how prices paid by farmers for 
food, clothing, machinery, and other 
commodities, have remained nearly 
stationary. 


One hundred pounds of live stock 
now buys more food and farm equip- 
ment than at any time since 1920. 


In fact, the purchasing power of 
live stock during 1929 was greater 
than the average of the five years 
preceding the war. 

This is a gratifying recovery from 
the low levels of 1921, ’22, ’23, and 
°24. It means that those farmers who 
have turned to livestock production 
already have found one of the surest 
forms of farm relief. 


Swift & Company has had a part 
in providing a marketing outlet for 
what the livestock producer and 
farmer have to sell. 


buys more 


Average price trends, based on data compiled by the United States 


=—_<_<= Livestock prices. Average of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep and lambs. 
sesnseeneee Farm products. Average of 30 items. 
— =< Commodity prices. Average of retail prices for things the farmer buys. 
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Packing houses and produce plants 
adjacent to producing areas; branch 
houses in large cities; thousands of 
refrigerator cars carrying meat and 
produce to smaller communities — 
these facilities bring the consuming 
markets of the world almost to the 
farmer’s door. 


Yet Swift & Company’s many 
services are performed for a profit 
that has little effect on the price the 
producer receives for his products, or 
the price the consumer pays for meat 
—a profit averaging only a fraction 
of a cent per pound. 

The new Swift Year Book tells 
how the upward trend in livestock 
prices lends stability and prosperity 
to an important industry. It empha- 
sizes the benefits that thus accrue 


Swift & Company 
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The 1930 Swift Year Book 
shows how recent price trends 
benefited livestock raisers. 


7? @ FB 





to the economic life of the nation. In 
addition, it gives you many new facts 
about Swift & Company’s business 
and the developments of 1929. 

Of interest to farmer and city 
dweller alike, Swift & Company’s 
1930 Year Book will be sent to you 
free. Just mail the coupon below. 


Mail coupon for new Swift Year Book 
Swift & Company 
Public Relations Dept., 
T@e@ 4036 Packers Ave., 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 
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Please send me a copy of Swift & Company’s : 
| 1930 Year Book. I 
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“What, no ligatures?” 


WERE the average raiser of livestock offered a bid on his season’s 
output of surgical ligatures—or violin strings, drum snares, 
combs, pepsin, thyroid extract, or glue—he’d probably pronounce 


his customer ready for an insanity test. 


Nevertheless, the farmer does raise these things—or at least 
the raw materials from which they and numerous kindred animal 
by-products are derived. But neither he nor his local butcher or 
packer has the scientific knowledge or mechanical equipment to 
convert them into marketable form. Butchering on the farm or in 


a small plant results in the waste of these by-products. 


Armour and Company was among the first to see the com- 
mercial and pharmaceutic possibilities in animal waste, and one 
of the most aggressive in discovering and developing uses for 
them —or in making it possible for other industries to do so. The 
farmer who markets his livestock through Armour and Company 
may rest assured that every possible penny of value is extracted 
from it. He may be just as sure that a large share of this extra 
value is reflected in the prices he receives. 

By constantly extending new and modern services to the Ameri- 
can public, the new Armour and Company keeps pace with condi- 
tions in a world that is changinz every day, thus contributing 


to the general prosperity and to that of the farmer in particular. 


Fase 
President 


ARMOUR 4x= COMPANY 
U. $. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 
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Agriculture in Scandinavia 


Il. 


Denmark—An Agricultural Commonwealth 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


mon as to farming conditions between the 

three Scandinavian countries of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the latter has many interest- 
ing and novel points all her own. To begin with, 
Denmark is far more densely populated than the 
other two. Sweden has approximately 111,000,000 
acres, with 6,000,000 people—one to every eighteen 
acres; Norway has 80,000,000 acres, exclusive of 
Spitzbergen, with 2,650,000 people—one to every 
thirty acres; while Denmark, with but a scant 11,- 
000,000 acres, takes care of 3,500,000 inhabitants— 
one person to every three acres. For comparison, 
Denmark is somewhat smaller than the combined 
areas of Vermont and New Hampshire (16,609 as 


Win THERE IS MUCH THAT IS COM- 


against 18,905 square miles). The population of the 
two states, however, is but 800,000—less than one- 
fourth of Denmark’s. 

The two larger countries are very rough and 
mountainous, with vast uninhabitable areas which, as 
Senator Teller once said of some of our western 
country, “seem to be useful merely to hold the rest 
together.” Denmark, on the other hand, is practically 
“flat as a pancake,” with but a scant 12 per cent of 
her land unfit for agriculture. And even much of this 
12 per cent is bogs and sand-dunes. The bogs they 
are draining and making fit for some kinds of agricul- 
ture. The sand-dunes they are turning into profit- 


able pine forests; for the Danes almost rival the 
French in their ability to make pine trees grow in 





TYPICAL DANISH FARM 
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shifting sand—not only to make them grow, but to 
make them exceedingly profitable. 

Denmark may be likened to a huge thumb stick- 
ing out to the north from Germany. To the west of 
it is the North Sea; on the east, the lower end of the 





VIEW FROM COPENHAGEN 


“The Bourse” (Stock Exchange) in foreground; Christiansborg 
(Parliament Building) in background 


Baltic. Its coast line, like that of Norway, is 
embroidered with many lovely bays—or fjords, as 
they are commonly known. 

The highest points in the whole country are a 
group of picturesque hills in the center of the main- 
land of Jutland; but these are only between 500 and 
600 feet above sea-level. As for rivers or streams, 
there is really but one worthy of the name. There 
are, however, a great many lakes scattered over the 
landscape. Some of them reminded us of similar 
lakes in Florida. 


The Benevolent Gulf Stream 


Due to the near-by Gulf Stream that flows against 
her entire western coast, Denmark has comparatively 
mild winters, with warm, moist summers. Heavy 
rains are frequent, and vegetation progresses very 
rapidly. Two things impress the casual visitor—the 
exceedingly small range in temperature between day 
and night, and the number of windy days. A calm 
day is unusual. 

The Danes are a nation of farmers; and yet we 
find a large proportion of the people living in the 
cities. Copenhagen, the capital, for example, with 
800,000 people, houses almost one-fourth of the popu- 
lation. Centuries ago the country was covered with 
forests, principally oak. The oaks were cut down or 
crowded out by the beeches, which now constitute the 
major portion of the Danish woodlands. The 
beeches in the city parks are the most beautiful speci- 
mens of that stately tree I have ever seen. The Danes 
are justly proud of them. During the last fifty years 
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extensive plantations of pines and other conifers have 
been made on the Jutland heaths and in the sand- 
dunes along the west coast. Denmark, however, is 
not a heavily wooded country, only between 6 and 7 
per cent of her total area being in forests. 


There are noeminerals—no coal or iron—in Den- 
mark. The chalk cliffs are the sole source of their 
mineral wealth, and that is nothing large. 


Originally the land was not very fertile, but the 
Danish farmer, more than any other farmer on this 
earth, knows the value of crop rotation, meadows, 
and intelligent use of the right kind of fertilizer. 


In the early days the Danes devoted themselves to 
miscellaneous crop production. Wheat and hay were 
staples. The farmers were all poor and complain- 
ing. Then they began to study the agricultural 
methods of their neighbors, with a view to finding a 
market for their surplus. Commissions were sent 
abroad to study English, German, and other foreign 
markets and their needs. Eventually they began to 
specialize on three major crops—butter, bacon, and 
eggs. These three articles, they decided, would find a 
ready market abroad, and not compete seriously with 
local products. 

For the last twenty-five or thirty years their peo- 
ple have been developing the production of these 
three vital and important items of food with fine suc- 
cess. In consequence, the farmers have prospered 
amazingly. As a by-product, they are also heavy 
exporters of condensed milk and cream. 

There are two things that at once impress every 
observer of Danish agriculture. First, the uniform 
dislike of the Danish farmer for hard, plodding work. 
He believes thoroughly in doing nothing by manual 
labor that can be done by machinery. Hence, one 
finds them using the best of labor-saving implements. 
I had a foolish idea that we Americans led the world 
in this respect. In the fields and homes of the Danes 
this is universal. Their farms are small, the average 
size being less than thirty acres. Hencé, using 
machinery as they do, they have far more time to 
play and rest than American farmers. Electricity is 
used everywhere, and the rates are very low. 

Co-operative Societies 

The other thing is their co-operative organiza- 
tions. Everyone, of course, has heard of the Danish 
co-operative societies, but one does not sense fully the 
extent to which these people have gone in doing busi- 
ness en masse. As one writer well says: “The Dan- 
ish farmer performs for himself almost all the 
functions that in other countries are performed by 
capitalistic agencies.” It certainly is no country for 
the middleman. As the boy said, “There ain’t no such 
animal” in all Denmark. He is as obsolete as a horse 
and buggy in Central Park in New York City. 
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There are more than 6,000 separate co-operative 
societies in this tiny country. With but few excep- 
tions, all are operating to make the farmer more 
prosperous, comfortable, and happy. His milk goes 
to a neighborhood creamery right from the cow. 
There is a neighborhood slaughter-house within easy 
reach of every farm-house. At these his hogs are 
slaughtered, and the meat cured and packed. Another 
co-operative takes it in hand and ships it abroad for 
him. Farm slaughtering, as we know it here, is non- 
existent in Denmark. Another society goes to every 
farm, collects the eggs, classes them, stamps them 
with the grower’s name or number and the date when 
laid, and ships them. This enables the agencies to 
trace back on shipments that do not come up to the 
standard. Danish eggs are noted for their great size. 
The farmers must eat the small, undersized eggs; for 
no one sees them on the market. Yet the hens we saw 
did not seem unusually large in size, and, in fact, to 
us they looked like low-grade fowls. 


One could write volumes about these Danish agri- 
cultural co-operative societies that exist here. There 
is a co-operative store in every village, and dozens of 
them in the big places. They are owned by the peo- 
ple, who patronize them heavily and share in the 
profits through dividends on the stock. Every farmer 
is a stockholder. We realized just where the Mormon 
people in our West got their ideas of their co-opera- 
tive stores. They are very similar to the Danish 
stores. 


These stores sell the farmer, at wholesale rates, 
about everything he uses—fertilizers, seed, tools and 


BLACK-AND-WHITE JUTLAND COWS 
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machinery, clothing, concentrated feeds. The fun- 
niest of all is to see a farmer’s husky wife buying 
butter at the stores. We could not understand it 
until the captain of our ship explained that every 
pound of Danish farm butter is sold, and in its place 
the farmer buys an indifferent grade of oleo for home 
consumption. Later on, in Norway, he showed us a 
great fish-oil factory, where thousands of pounds of 
cod and herring are ground up into meal, and the oil 
extracted for oleo manufacture. On the markets the 
oleo sells for about one-half the price of good Danish 
butter. And Danish butter is good—the very best- 
flavored, sweetest-smelling butter this writer has 
ever tasted. You could not buy in the city of Wash- 
ington today a pound of butter that in taste, color, 
and fragrance equals the butter served on the Danish 
ship on which we traveled, or in the hotels we 
patronized. 


Out of curiosity, we tasted a sample of oleo, and 
found it far from bad. Its color was excellent, and 
had we not known it was made from fish oil, we 
would never have suspected it to be anything but fair, 
average cow butter. 

One of the great co-operative organizations brings 
to the Danish farmer the very best in the way of 
improved imported breeds of all farm animals. Thus 
he gets the benefit of big purchases, together with the 
experience of many years in selecting breeds suitable 
to his needs. The only “look in” the Danish govern- 
ment has on fhese co-operatives is to see that the 
established standard for export goods—butter, eggs, 
and bacon—is strictly followed. They watch this 
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with a jealous eye. Every keg of butter, every side 
of bacon, every single egg, bears the “Lur’—the 
national brand which guarantees its purity and qual- 
ity. The government officials see to it that these 
standards are maintained. 


Danish Cattle and Pigs 


I cannot say that the cattle we saw impressed me 
very much. Judged by our American standards, they 
were much below par. They were mostly Holsteins— 
known as “Jutlands’—and the Red Danish cattle. 
The latter were of all colors of the rainbow, and to 
our eyes looked like crosses between Jerseys and 
Alderneys. Mostly they were hornless and duck- 
legged. I understand the average milk production 
per cow is about 7,000 pounds, which was rather a 
surprise; for the udders we examined were not large, 
and I had an idea the cows were not heavy milkers. 

Nearly all the pigs we saw were white. Long, 
narrow, slab-sided animals, they were rather a dis- 
appointment to American eyes. However, they are 
the result of years of careful selective breeding, 
designed to produce the bacon product for which Den- 
mark is famous. And, as with Danish butter, so with 
the bacon served to us. It was far and away the best 
we ever tasted. 

The Danes handle their stock very differently 
from our practices. Cows never are seen grazing 
except at the end of a long rope. When Bossy has 
cleaned up the feed within the circle of her tether, 
a girl comes and changes her to a new place. More- 


over, the cows are not brought home at evening to be 
milked. No, sir! The cow is left out in the field, and 





MODERN DANISH CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 


Mrs. Farmer and her girls make the rounds twice a 
day to rob her of her milk. Evidently the cow’s time 
is more valuable than the women’s. 

Again, they keep their hogs in close pens much of 
the time. Meadows are too precious to be rudely 
rooted up by hogs. Even in fields where root crops 
are raised, they are generally kept inside small mov- 
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able pens. There are few fences or hedges on Danish 
farms. “A foolish, useless investment” they call 
fences. Instead, a narrow strip of sod generally 
marks the boundary line of each farm. 

As for banks, the Danish farmer is also a banker. 


No village is too small to have a local savings bank. 





FREDERIKSBORG COACH HORSES 


Practically every depositor is a stockholder. In the 
aggregate their individual deposits are very large. 

Denmark is about as near the ideal socialistic 
country as has yet been produced. True, they have a 
king. But the king is more of a figurehead than a 
real governor. Between him and his subjects there is 
no vast gulf. It is a true democracy. He and his 
family are rulers, not because the Danes need them, 
but simply because, as I see it, these foreign peoples 
must have a king to act the part for them. He is their 
national symbol. They cannot well get along with- 
out him. But he is their friend and countryman— 
one of them in sympathy and national affection. 


As for the government, it certainly is a govern- 
ment “by the people and for the people” in every 
sense of the word. The government owns and oper- 
ates the railroads, the telephones, the telegraphs, the 
street cars, and all other necessary, public utilities. 
They operate steam ferries that connect them with 
Sweden and Norway, and the other near-by countries 
from which they are separated by sea. Every pound 
of coal they use is imported from England. Yet I 
was told that gas is cheaper by far in Copenhagen 
than in any English city. 

While the railroads are as well built and equipped, 
with cars quite as comfortable, as ours, they are by 
no means productive of low fares. From all I could 
learn, they are not nearly self-supporting. To Amer- 
ican eyes they are heavily overmanned. Apparently 
there were two men for every real job on the roads 
we saw. This is true all over Europe where the gov- 
ernment operates these utilities. 
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Taxes are high, and we heard much complaint on 
this score. I fancy government ownership of rail- 
roads, etc., does not make for economy of operation 
over there, any more than it did with us during the 
war. 


Land Values 


It seemed almost impossible to get the value of 
farm land all over Scandinavia. Over 90 per cent of 
the Danish farms are owned by the men living on 
them. Farm tenantry is practically unknown. Each 
little farm has been held in one family for centuries. 
Sales of farm lands are almost unknown. They 
descend from father to son, century after century. 


Occasionally through marriage two or three farms 
are merged into a single holding. But the Danes have 
big families, and this situation does not often happen. 


Recently the Danish Farm Bureau issued a state- 
ment showing a study of the investment and income 
from 200 Danish farms. These averaged seventy acres 
each. The land investment is stated as $14,000 for 
each farm unit. That would indicate a per-acre value 
of about $200. Compared with values in this coun- 
try—say, Illinois or lowa—it is remarkably low. The 
late Joe Wing once told me of his surprise to learn, 
while visiting on an English farm, that farm land 
within fifty or sixty miles of London was not so valu- 
able as farm land in practically all of our corn-growing 
states. Apparently the condition is still true generally 
all over agricultural Europe. 


According to this report, these Danish farms car- 
ried about $40 worth of live stock to the acre. Iowa 
farms are carrying only about $15 worth per acre, 
according to a high agricultural authority in that 
state. 


As for machinery, the Danish farmer has an in- 
vestment in this line equal to $20 per acre, while, by 
the same authority, the Iowa farmer carries but $10 
an acre under this head. 


As for production, we have nothing at hand to 
show the farm sales in any of our states, but this 
Danish report shows that these 200 seventy-acre 
farms in that country each sold an average of $6,000 
worth of farm products last year. How many seventy- 
acre farms in this country can show a like record? 
Very few, indeed. 


Education 


As for the Danish people generally, they are a 
wholesome, hearty, rather heavy race of people. They 
take their affairs seriously. Education with them is a 
public duty. Illiteracy has been almost wiped out. 
Their peculiar system of high schools deserves a chap- 
ter in itself. The Danish farmer is never too old to 
go to one of them. They are great students. Book- 
farming is not sneered at over there. Quite to the 
contrary, it is a large part of their peculiar kind of 
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farming. They believe in it to a man. Labor troubles 
are unknown. They have laws calling for arbitration, 
and those laws are lived up to and respected by both 
sides. 

There is much our American farmers can learn— 
to their immense advantage—by visiting Denmark 
and studying her agricultural practices. She has long 
since solved a lot of problems that our farmers so far 
have hardly looked into seriously. 

Do they scoff at what we call “county agents’? 
Indeed not. They themselves elect such men in suffi- 
cient numbers to have one visit each farm in his dis- 
trict at least once a month. This agent—or “control 
assistant,” as they call him—comes to the farm, tests 
the cattle, checks the farmer’s feeding operation, tests 
the quality of his feeds, checks over his crop produc- 
tion, looks over his farm accounts, points out errors 
in the farmer’s bookkeeping, and culls from his herds - 
and flocks those animals and fowls that do not come 
up to standard. He discusses with the farmer articles 
in the farm magazines, which are found plentifully in 
every Danish farm home. He even gives the good 
housewife points on how to improve her housekeeping. 
He is a welcome visitor, and they write indignant let- 
ters to their local association if by any chance this 
“ecntrol assistant’s” visit is not made on schedule. 


Broadly speaking, agricultural Denmark is now 
producing about all she can ever hope to. There are 
no new lands to put under the plow. Every acre is 
being worked to the very best possible advantage, 
while their production of dairy stuff, and of bacon and 
eggs, is probably about as high as it can be made. 


Copenhagen is one of the finest cities we visited. 
Their handling of traffic is something wonderful. Not 
only have they many horse-drawn vehicles, but there 
are over 200,000 bicycles in the city. We saw there 
some of the handsomest truck horses to be seen 
anywhere. Seventy-five per cent were red-and-blue 
roans and sorrels—beautiful animals all, and in the 
finest possible physical condition. Mostly they were 
“feather-legged”—short in body and legs, and with 
the most kindly, friendly eyes imaginable. 

If you can go to Europe, fellow-farmer, be sure 
and go to Denmark first. You will, Iam sure, learn a 
lot from these people. 


Alsatian Dogs as Sheep-Killers 


Further importation of Alsatian shepherd dogs into 
Australia was prohibited some time ago. State ministers of 
agriculture have now recommended legislation for the destruc- 
tion or sterilization of all dogs of that breed in the Commons 
wealth. It seems that the Alsatian is too prone to develop 
into a sheep-killer. Then there is the constant danger of the 
dog crossing with the wild dingo, producing a type of offspring 
combining the cruelty and craftiness‘of one parent with the 
intelligence of the other, with results highly destructive to 
sheep flocks, 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CULBERSON 
AT DENVER CONVENTION 


(For lack of space, the preliminary and concluding paragraphs, as 
well as a few passages from the body of the address, have been omitted.] 


FEEL THAT THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 

Stock Association during its lifetime has been a great 
benefit to the live-stock industry of this entire country. 
Through it we have solved many problems. We still have 
many complex problems to solve. I wish that the association 
might have the financial support which it merits. I do not 
hesitate to say that every member receives compound interest 
on every dollar which he invests in it. The statement may be 
a little strong, but I feel that every cattleman who just sits 
back, and does not belong to the association, and is not willing 
to help carry the load by contributing to the support of the 
organization, is a slacker and exists by the efforts of others. 
This is a day of organizations. The more quickly these 
people who are standing out, trying to run their business 
alone, realize what the association does, and whip into line, 
the better off they will be; for no individual can live unto 
himself. 

The common interest of all stock-raisers of this country, 
in matters of national and state regulations affecting the live- 
stock industry, and pertaining to the shipping of live stock, 
the suppression of infectious diseases, and market conditions, 
requires that active and united efforts be made toward the 
perfection of state and national associations, and securing 
their co-operation toward the general upbuilding and protec- 
tion of our industry. 


General Conditions 


The year just passed has been one that has kept stock- 
men and many other business men guessing as to what was 
going to happen next. A severe winter, which caused con- 
siderable live-stock losses and exhausted reserve supplies of 
feed, particularly in the Northwest, was followed by an 
extremely dry, hot summer over the greater portion of the 
range area, so that, on the whole, cattle did not do so well 
as usual and carried less flesh when marketed. A light hay 
crop in the dry area, with practically no reserves on hand, 
forced closer marketing than usual, or invited disaster in 
case another severe winter occurred. 


Nor was the market so good as a year ago. Neither 
bankers nor feeders in the Corn Belt had forgotten the losses 
accrued on heavy feeders taken out the previous year, so that 
a much greater proportion of the heavy cattle, in spite of 
lighter flesh, went direct to the packers than was the case 
then. With Wall Street as the magnet attracting all 
surplus money, bankers in the Corn Belt put the brakes on 
feeder-buying, unless at a price which looked safe. In some 
places, where banks are still in trouble, feeders were unable 
to get loans at all, and many who did had to pay an exorbitant 
interest rate. 

Everything considered, little complaint can be registered 
against prices received for calves and yearlings of good qual- 
ity, although perhaps they have averaged 50 cents to $1 per 
cwt. below the level of a year ago; but on other grades prices 
have ranged from $1 to $2.50 per cwt. lower, with the max- 
imum decline on the heaviest cattle. The market has reversed 
itself this year, the late market being the best, while last 
year the big slump occurred about November 1. 


Financial Situation 
The situation this fall accentuates an unsatisfactory con- 
dition for the financing of range cattlemen. How far the new 
Agricultural Marketing Act will go in remedying the situa- 


tion is of absorbing interest to cattle-growers. It is to be 
hoped that an adequate tariff on dressed beef and live cattle 
will be helpful. in restoring confidence, and make private 
bankers more friendly to breeding loans. Many ranch trans- 
fers could have been made in recent years if the sale of the 
live stock on them could have been as easily financed as that 
of the land itself. Government help through the Intermediate 
Credit Banks has been handicapped this year by the specula- 
tive frenzy, which advanced rates so that borrowers in some 
sections were paying as high as 8% per cent. 


Increased Production 


From 1921 to 1929 the cattle population of this country 
shows a decrease of over 11,000,000 head. The figures for 
January 1, 1929, indicate that the decrease has finally been 
checked. In fact, a slight increase was registered—some 
70,000 head. Inasmuch as the number of dairy cows increased 
over 2,000,000 head in the above period, the decrease in beef 
cattle is, therefore, over 13,000,000 head. If the problems 
that are now before us—tariff, railroad rates, finances, etc.— 
can be solved with a resaonable degree of success, there is no 
reason why we cannot produce the beef requirements of our 
increasing population for many years to come. This is no 
time for wild-catting in the cattle business. Any increase in 
production should be along conservative lines and on a sound 
financial basis. 


Beef-Demonstration Fund 


Our association has had an active year. Following the 
meeting in San Francisco, I attended the state association 
meetings in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, and, ably backed 
up by Mr. Plummer, indorsed the work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, and urged the financing of a special 
beef-demonstration campaign, to be carried on under its direc- 
tion. The response was generous, aS it had been at San Fran- 
cisco, where the subject was first broached, With further 
substantial donations from individuals and associations in other 
states, matched by donations from the beef-packers, the three 
national breed associations, and the Meat Board itself, the 
demonstrations were started early in the summer. 


Assessment for National Live Stock and Meat Board 


Much time has also been spent by our vice-president, 
Mr. Charles D. Carey (newly elected chairman of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board), our secretary, and various 
other members in urging that the Meat Board should be more 
adequately financed. Some progress has been made, and we 
hope that in two or three months a larger assessment will be 
collected, and that out of this the beef-demonstration work, as 
well as other activities of the Meat Board, can be properly 
expanded. In no other way can the burden of supporting 
these activities be fairly distributed. It seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the difficulties in the. method of collec- 
tion make a large assessment for advertising purposes imprac- 
ticable at this time. Whatever the assessment finally agreed 
on, it should receive broader support from all sources than 
does the present 5-cent assessment. Some method should be 
found of reaching direct shipments, as well as more of the 
interior and coast packers, and all agencies at the central 
market should co-operate in order to insure full success. 


Beef-Grading 


Some progress has been made in the way of pushing 
federal beef-grading, but the work has been hampered by a 
shortage of funds. We have done everything possible to 
secure an adequate appropriation from the present session of 
Congress. If secured, the service should be extended to as 
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many of the large cities as possible. Greater knowledge of 
what is being done along this line will soon create a demand 
for service that cannot be denied. 


At the same time, we do not believe that complete suc- 
cess can attend the efforts now being made until a uniform 
standard of grades is adopted. When “U. S. Prime,” “Swift 
Premium,” “Armour Star,” and a dozen other names are all 
supposed to designate the top grade, there is bound to be con- 
fusion in the mind of the consumer. In my opinion, a gov- 
ernment standard of grades, designated by name or number, 
should be used by all, together with the name of the private 
packer if desired. Trained graders, licensed by the govern- 
ment, paid by the packers, with government inspection at 
intervals, and penalties for misbranding, should fully protect 
the rights of all, work no hardship on anyone, require only 
a modest appropriation even for nation-wide service, and 
give a stimulus to the consumption of beef. 


In establishing such grades, it would seem that standards 
for the top grade should be broad enough to include most of 
the meat now embraced in the two top government classes; 
namely “prime” and “choice.” Only a very small percentage 
of the total beef slaughtered is eligible to grade as “prime” 
under the present standard, and it does not seem fair to class 
as second grade the much larger amount now included in the 
“choice” grade. 

Railroad Co-operation 


Our assoc’ation, together with all western state associa- 
tions, recently addressed a letter to the principal railroad 
companies of the country, urging that a greater assortment 
of beef cuts be offered to patrons of their dining-car and eat- 
ing-house services, and at prices that would stimulate con- 
sumption. The bulk of the replies express a keen interest 
in the live-stock industry and pledge the fullest co-operation 
in restoring beef to its normal place in the regard of consumers. 


Federal Farm Board 


The long fight that has been made for farm relief cul- 
minated in the passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
creating a Federal Farm Board of nine members. It has at 
its disposal the sum of $500,000,000 to lend to producer-owned 
co-operative associations, to aid in the orderly marketing of 
their products. In the live-stock industry, it would seem that 
the greatest in'tial benefit would come to feeders in the Corn 
Belt, through the financing of their feeding operations. This 
will indirectly be of great value to range cattle-growers. 
Some direct aid can ba given in the way of loans to growers 
on stock to be marketed within the year, and we urge the 
Farm Board to be liberal in its regulations covering this 
practice. As already explained, the present method of finan- 
cing breeders is far from satisfactory, and this will be a step 
in the right direction. Close co-operation between the Farm 
Board and the Intermediate Credit Banks will also be help- 
ful. It will require the organization of additional co-opera- 
tive associations such as the Western Cattle Marketing Asso- 
ciation, or of producer-owned co-operative associations at cen- 
tral markets, to put such a program into effect. It remains for 
the producers themselves to show whether they have the initia- 
tive to develop and finance such organizations. Properly set 
up, they should be of immense help in an orderly marketing 
campaign. No doubt we can also look for much valuable 
information as a result of research into production and mar- 
keting which will be instituted by the board. 


Our Traffic Department 


Soon after fhe meeting in San Francisco, Mr. Charles 
E. Blaine, of Phoenix, Arigona, was appointed traffic counsel 
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of the association, and he has been active in protecting our 
interests in rate matters. 

Several cases of sectional interest have been handled, 
and others are now pending. Of foremost importance, how- 
ever, is the work done on Docket 17,000—the case initiated 
under the Hoch-Smith Resolution, and affecting the live-stock 
rate structure in all western territory. The examiners’ report, 
issued early in the summer, was a distinct disappointment 
to the shippers of most of the territory involved, and was not 
in keeping with the spirit or intent of the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion. The final argument before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was held early in October. Mr. Blaine presented 
a strong argument for modification of the examiners’ recom- 
mendations, and was ably supported by other rate men, as 
well as by representatives of various state commissions. It 
is generally believed that the final decision will be more favor- 
able, as the increasing profits of most of the great railroad 
systems are the best evidence that our request for rates lower 
than those now in existence can be granted without hardship. 


Tariff 


The revision of the tariff, which was just started a year 
ago at the time of our meeting, is still incomplete. Our sec- 
retary has spent much time in Washington, working in co-oper- 
ation, not only with various other representatives of the range 
territory, but also with representatives of various national 
farm and dairy organizations. This is the first time that such 
organizations have united to fight for a tariff on hides. Even 
on live-cattle rates, where some difference in viewpoint exists 
as between range cattle-growers and Corn Belt feeders, an 
agreement was reached and a united stand taken. 

There has been no attempt made to secure rates that 
would act virtually as an embargo, but, instead, rates were 
asked that would lend encouragement to expansion of the 
industry commensurate with the increase in our population. 

Both the House and the Senate committee bills provide 
a 6-cent rate on dressed and canned beef. The present rates 
are 3 cents a pound on dressed beef and 20 per cent ad valorem 
(about 2% cents a pound) on canned beef. The imports of 
dressed beef and veal for 1927 were 42,573,939 pounds; for 
1928 they were 66,789,482 pounds; for the first eleven months 
of 1929 they were 51,234,578 pounds. The imports of canned 
beef for 1927 were 35,999,131 pounds; for 1928 they were 
52,735,688 pounds; for the first eleven months of 1929 they 
were 86,232,441 pounds. This rapid increase clearly shows 
the need for the additional protection. 

The original House bill made no change in the exist ng 
rate on live cattle—1%4 cents a pound on cattle weighing under 
1,050 pounds,.and 2 cents a pound on cattle weighing over 
1,050 pounds. At the last minute an amendment was adopted 
ir the House, raising each rate 44 cent a pound and lowering 
the division weight to 800 pounds. It is expected that the 
Senate will add another % cent to each of these rates, making 
them 2% and 8 cents, respectively, and that it will reduce the 
division weight to 700 pounds. At the present time much 
of the baby beef imported from Canada comes in at the lower 
rate, 

In 1926 the imports of live cattle from Canada were 
164,805 head; in 1927, 287,961 head; in 1928, 283,895 head; 
while for the first eleven months of 1929 they were 239,059 
head. 

In 1926 the imports of live cattle from Mexico were 
54,079 head; in 1927, 154,801 head; in 1928, 249,850 head; while 
for the first eleven months of 1929 they were 228,544 head. 

The rapid increase in the imports from Mexico and the 
trend toward baby-beef production in Canada fully justify 
the changes made in both rates and weight. The break in 
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the cattle market early this fall was due to dumping large 
consignments of Mexican cattle on the St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Chicago markets from Kansas and Oklahoma pastures. 
Heavy speculation in these cattle, encouraged by the low tariff 
then in effect, is not conducive to orderly marketing, and all 
our producers have had to suffer as a result. 


It is to be hoped that the ratification of the treaty between 
Mexico and the United States, as to the imports of cattle 
from countries where foot-and-mouth disease is known to 
exist, will reduce imports of cattle into Mexico from South 
America. This would provide Mexican cattle-growers a mar- 
ket at home, without having to scale our tariff wall. 


As usual, there has been a hard fight by selfish groups 
of the shoe and leather trade to keep hides on the free list. 
While the final result is still in doubt, we feel encouraged to 
believe that the injustice existing for the past twenty years 
will be removed, and a tariff on hides granted. 


After many conferences, it was agreed that a rate of 
6 cents a pound should be asked on green hides and 10 cents 
a pound on dry hides. The Tariff Commission uses a 2-to-1 
conversion basis in figuring the difference in net poundage 
between dry and green hides, but it is claimed that most of 
the dry hides which are imported are of poor quality, and 
for that reason a lower relative tariff is just:fied. At any 
rate, by far the greater portion of the imports is green hides, 
and an adequate rate on them is the most important 
consideration. et 

The perfect avalanche of misleading propaganda showered 
on Congress by the interests referred to above we feel sure 
has helped us, as it has been largely devoid of fact and truth. 
Qur campa’gn for a tariff on hides has been one of educa- 
tion—of digging up facts, and from them striving to reach 
fair conclusions; and we are grateful for the support given 
us by many of the leaders in both houses of Congress. 


Imports of cattle hides, kip and calf skins for 1927 were 
281,304,074 pounds; for 1928, 321,510,848 pounds; and for 
the first eleven months of 1929, 292,281,653 pounds. For the 
two months of August and September, 1929, imports were 
65,820,886 pounds, followed by a disastrous price slump in 
country hides in all western territory. We have just can- 
vassed this whole territory, and find country hides selling at 
5 to 8 cents a pound—prices, which make them almost value- 
less on the ranch at any distance from the market. 


The determined stand being taken by the coalition in the 
Senate to prevent further unjustified increases in industrial 
tariffs is worthy of support from all sides. The country 
should demand that the House in conference should largely 
follow the lead taken by the Senate in the matter of rates. 

Of vital importance to ‘our industry is the provision in 
the bill wh'ch makes it mandatory on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to notify the Secretary of the Treasury whenever foot- 
and-mouth disease is known to exist in any foreign country, 
the resulting embargo on live animals and dressed meats to 
continue so long as the disease exists. This removes the pla- 
cing of such an embargo from the sphere of political or inter- 
national influence, as without question it should be. 


Public Domain 


The appointment by President Hoover of a committee 
to study the public-land question is of great interest to all 
stockmen, as they are the largest users of the public domain. 
It is a question viewed differently in various sections of the 
western country, but we have given it a prominent place on 
our program, in order to be as helpful as possible in develop- 
ing the situation. No doubt action on pending grazing legis- 
lation will be delayed until this committee has made its report. 


Mexican Immigration 


Farm-relief and tariff legislation usurped the attention 
of the special session of Congress to such an extent that no 
time was left for the consideration of certain other matters of 
importance to our membership. Among the measures on which 
action is likely to be taken during the current year is the bill 
introduced by Representative Box, of Texas, for applying 
quota restrictions to the Western Hemisphere. Under the 
terms of the bill, as I understand it, this would include Canada 
—a, wholly unjustifiable thing to do from whatever point of 
view we look at it, and one that would be sure to invite retalia- 
tion on the part of our northern neighbor. 

It is, however, the problem of securing the necessary labor 
for our western farms and ranches with which we are here 
concerned. Mexico’s quota, according to the rules applied to 
European nations, would be only about 1,500 a year, instead 
of the 60,000 or so now coming in. I need not tell you that 
such a number would be utterly inadequate for our require- 
ments. For most of the work falling to the Mexican there is 
no other supply available. In the states of the Southwest we 
have come to be entirely dependent upon it. Cut off from this 
source, where shall we turn? 

Our Departments of State, the Interior, and Agriculture 
are, or have been, opposed to the principles of the Box bill— 
the first-named on international or diplomatic grounds, the 
last two for economic reasons coinciding with the objections 
which we are raising. Only the Secretary of Labor has 
favored this legislation. 

During the past year, according to a recent report, our 
State Department has made an effort to reduce the number of 
Mexican immigrants by a more rigid application of the re- 
strictive clauses of the present law, thus no doubt hoping to 
forestall the passage of the Box bill. Through this means it 
is estimated that the number of laborers annually coming into 
the United States would be cut to a little over 5,000. Whether 
1,500 or 5,000 a year, however, would make little difference. 
Either figure is much below our needs. 

Unless the bill, or this administrative arrangement, is 
amended so as to provide some way of securing access to a 
sufficient supply of this labor wherever and whenever needed, 
perhaps to be returned to its native land at the end of each 
season, under government supervision, we shall continue stren- 
uously to oppose it. It seems essential that our members in 
Congress be made acquainted with this our attitude. 


Consent Decree and Chain Stores 


Our association was represented by Secretary Mollin at 
the hearings on the Consent Decree held by the Department of 
Agriculture early in September. He was also commissioned 
by ten state associations to appear for them in the matter. 

There seems to be a belief, shared by many, that our 
association was responsible for the Consent Decree being 
imposed on the packers. There is not even the essence of 
truth in this theory, as the decree was a complete surprise to 
us. Long before the Consent Decree was formulated, and at 
frequent intervals since, we have urged that the packers 
should retail meat. The need for this today appears more 
urgent than ever. In spite of the thousands of chain stores 
that have opened up meat departments, the spread between the 
wholesale and the retail prices of meat is greater today than 
ever before. 

We have the best market in the world for our product: 
When we consider the huge amount of low-grade beef retailed 
at high prices, in spite of the competition of cheaper meats, 
we can visualize what the future of our industry would be, 
could we but insure that the consumer got the grade of beef 
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he paid for, at a price providing only a reasonable spread over 
wholesale cost. 


Stock-Yard Hearings 


At the stock-yard hearings, which opened in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, December 2, we were represented by Mr. Charles E. 
Collins and Secretary Mollin. This was the first of a series 
of hearings at central markets, initiated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to determine fair and reasonable yardage and 
feed charges. Mr. Collins laid special stress on the matter of 
an equitable division of the yardage charge between the pro- 
ducer and the speculator. At the present time the producer 
pays a full yardage charge for cattle that may be in the pens 
only a few hours, while the speculator who purchases them 
pays no yardage, even though they may remain in the pens as 
many days as they were hours in the first hands. It was rec- 
ommended by Secretary Mollin that service was a prime 
requirement, but that, inasmuch as a high charge does not 
necessarily insure good service, the rates should be based on 
the service performed, and the physical facilities and person- 
nel available to perform it; further, that, while the net return 
on investment must be high enough to attract capital, it should 
not be high enough unduly to penalize the live-stock industry. 
If too great a proportion of the service charge is being used 
in paying cash or stock dividends, and not in rendering service, 
the condition needs remedying. The great drift away from 
the central markets simply accentuates the fact that regula- 
tion is a necessity for any public utility. 


Commission Rates 


The Omaha commission-rate case was argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in October, and decision 
is awaited with interest, especially in view of the impetus 
given to co-operative marketing by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. If the District Court is upheld, and proceedings promptly 
initiated at other markets to establish fair and reasonable 
rates, it will have some effect in restoring confidence in the 
present system of marketing. If the decision is adverse, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is denied the power ‘to regulate 
rates, the only protection left to producers is the organization 
of their own selling agencies. The rapid growth of co-opera- 
tive business in the hog alleys points the way. 


Co-operation with Allied Interests 


It has been our aim to co-operate with other agencies at 
every possible point of contact. At the special request of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, our secretary traveled 
across the continent to help extend an invitation to President 
Hoover to attend the Conference of Major Industries in 
Chicago in October. He later attended the conference, and 
the convention of the Institute of American Meat Packers held 
in connection with it. He also attended a conference in Wash- 
ington, at which the President was urged to recommend larger 
appropriations “for forest protection and development. In 
addition, he has found time to attend many state association 
meetings, and both the 1929 meetings of the Meat Board. My 
own participation in these activities since April 1 has been 
curtailed by illness and not by lack of interest. 


Future Activities 


The American National Live Stock Association has pur- 
sued a well-charted course for many years in its effort to serve 
the live-stock industry. But no course is so well charted and 
no captain so successful but that a reef may be touched once 
in a while. It is impossible for you men and women, coming 
from every section of the range country, with different local 
problems and different conditions, to think alike on every prob- 
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lem that confronts us. In such cases, after full discussion and 
careful consideration, the majority should rule. But on the 
big problems, such as tariff rates, railroad rates, etc., there is 
little ground for controversy, and the events of the past year 
more than ever convince us of the need for the closest kind of 
team-work. In tariff activities, industry acts as a unit, and 
therefore has for years secured advantages denied agriculture, 
due to its relatively unorganized state. In 1922 agricultural 
organizations contented themselves largely with each pulling 
for its own pet rate, and opposing everything else, industrial 
or agricultural, that was inimical to its selfish interest. One 
or two farm organizations are still standing partly in their 
own light, but the others are taking a much broader view. 

We have worked in close touch with these organizations 
and with our affiliated state associations during the past year. 
The result shows us what could be accomplished if all petty 
considerations were put aside, and individuals, local and state 
associations, all united with us in organizing from the ground 
up. Through strengthening our local and state associations, 
and through them the National Association, our future useful- 
ness would be fully assured. 

I urge you one and all to do your bit to that end. The 
active support of you men and women in the field is absolutely 
the only way to complete success. 


A SWING AROUND THE CIRCUIT 


F. E. M. 


EBRUARY HAS LONG BEEN REGARDED AS A 

tough customer, but February, 1930, will go down in the 
record as a second Indian summer. Snow-shovels were put 
away, coal-shovels took many hours off duty, and overcoats 
became unnecessary baggage. 

Leaving Denver February 9, my first stop was at Ely, 
Nevada, where the Nevada State Farm Bureau was in session. 
An interesting meeting, with live-stock problems to the fore 
in the discussion. A side trip to the Ruth mine, which is 
claimed to be the largest man-made hole in the world. On to 
Reno to discuss pending’ matters with Mr. Metcalf, secretary 
of the Nevada Land and Live Stock Association; Mr. Dang- 
berg, president of:that organization, going out on the train 
I came in on. 

Then to California, whose great rolling hills I had seen 
many times, but never before clothed in green. Too bad so 
many tourists see them at the wrong time of the year! 
(Native son: “There is no wrong time!”) Past field after 
field full of ewes and lambs—too many, I fear, for the present 
condition of the market. A call at the bustling office of the 
Western Cattle Marketing Association in San Francisco, with 
John Curry helping me to reroute my ticket correctly. (1 
wonder why ticket agents always fix them just the way you 
don’t want to go!) A half-hour with President Culberson in 
Berkeley. I would occasionally desert New Mexico, too, if 1 
could stay at such a beautiful place, on the hill, overlooking 
the bay. Lunch with Mr. Clough and Captain Meyer; dinner 
with Mr. Ramsay. Sunday dinner “at home” in Santa Rosa. 
Then on to Nogales with Roy Hagen, stopping at Los Angeles 
for lunch with Mr. Vail, Mr. Tannehill, Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Maurer, Mr. H. A. Russell, and Mr. Murphy. The California 
delegation grows as one nears Nogales; Mr. and Mrs. Bixby, 
by some hocus-pocus, beating us to Tucson, although leaving 
Los Angeles two hours later than we did. 

The Nogales meeting a complete success, the largest 
attendance in years, and the reason for holding the banquet 
in Sonora no longer a mystery. Some would have preferred 
American beef, if not American drinks. 
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On to El Paso with Mr. Brite; regretfully declining an 
invitation to a barbecue at Willcox the following day, under 
the capable direction of Hub Russell and Harry Saxon. 

Lunch with Mr. Brite, Mr. Turney, and Mr. Bassett. A 
trip to the yards to see some of Mr. Brite’s cattle-feeding there 
and to call on Mr. Peyton. Found him wondering what the 
market was going to do next, and what the future of frozen- 
package retailing would be. Then calls on Mr. Newman, Mr. 
Danielson, Mr. McElroy, Mr. Joe Evans, Mr. Benton, Mr. 
Lanier, Mr. Bert Mitchell, et al. 

Home on an almost empty train. In spite of much adver- 
tising as to how good business is, travel is light. 

A big country, a long trip, beautiful weather; everybody 
wanting a little more rain, although no acute condition exists 
as yet. Most interesting of all, the widely divergent views 
on pending questions of the stockmen in different localities. 
Can’t: we get closer together? Our interest is quite common. 
Lots of talk about the new National Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion, but those who believe in it more concerned about which 
local agency to unite with than about the fact that a great 
effort is being made in their behalf. Others, somewhat skep- 
tical, are not joining, for the present at least, but watching 
from the sidelines. Everyone interested in the new assess- 
ment for the National Live Stock and Meat Board, but won- 
dering why lamb is being advertised independently over the 
radio. Eventually, we shall have to stick to the original plan 
of the Meat Board, without independent action on the outside, 
or we shall be working against each other, instead of against 
our common enemy. 

Intense interest in the subject of a tariff on hides, and 
keen disappointment at the failure of the first attempt in 
the Senate. Some uneasiness along the border at the increase 
in live-cattle rates, but candid admission by those whose inter- 
ests are partly in Mexico that the increase is justified. 

For the many courtesies extended and the good times 
enjoyed, I can only say: “Thanks! Come to Denver some 
day, so that I can reciprocate.” 


THE ARIZONA CONVENTION 


HE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 

the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association was held in 
Nogales on February 18 and 19. A crowd of about 500—men 
and women from all parts of the state—was in attendance, 
and the meeting was voted an unqualified success. 

President Harry J. Saxon in his annual review touched 
upon the principal problems with which the cattleman is con- 
fronted, mentioning the hide tariff, the public-land question, 
and the financial help expected from the Federal Farm Board. 
Governor John C. Phillips spoke on “The Advantages of Pio- 
neering.” Dr. H. A. Shantz, president of the University of 
Arizona, dealt with “The University and the Cowman.” P. G. 
Spilsbury, president of the Arizona Industrial Congress, gave 
a brief talk on “The Industries.” F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association, in an address 
entitled “The Tariff Fight and What It Teaches Us,” told of 
the struggle waged to remove hides from the free list, and of 
his hope of finally securing a moderate duty which there would 
be a chance of increasing, once the principle of protection in 
this field had been recognized. “Policies of the Federal Board” 
were explained by Prager Miller, field representative of the 
board, and the question of “Arizona’s Unappropriated Lands” 
was discussed by Don C. Babbitt, state land commissioner. 
Albert Mitchell, western representative of the American Here- 
ford Cattle Breeders’ Association, spoke on “Use of Herefords 
to Improve Arizona Cattle;” J. E. Thompson, chairman of 
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the State Fair Commission, on “The State Fair and the Cow- 
man;” and A. A. Johns, president of the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, on “What the and How?” 


On the second day the following addresses were sched- 
uled: P. H. Ross, director of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, on “Relation of the County Agent to the Cattleman;” 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the American National 
Live Stock Association, on “Organization and Its Benefits 
from the Transportation and Traffic Standpoint;” R. M. 
Hagen, managing director of the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association, on “Marketing Arizona Cattle;” Frank C. W. 
Pooler, district forester, on “New Work for the Forest Serv- 
ice;” E. A. Hughes, of the State Tax Commission, on “The 
New Tax Law as It Affects Arizona Cattle;” Frank P. Moore, 
chairman of the Live Stock Sanitary Board, on “Policies of 
the Live Stock Sanitary Board;” Dan C. McKinney, on 
“Policing the Cattle Industry of Arizona;” Donald A. Gil- 
christ, of the Biological Survey, on “Jack Rabbits or Steers?” 
and M. E. Musgrave, on “Game Animals as They Affect Live 
Stock in the West.” 

The following resolutions were adopted: 





Urging adoption of Oddie amendment to tariff bill, placing 
duty of 4 cents a pound on green hides and 8 cents a pound on 
dry hides; 

Calling upon Congress to enact legislation necessary to 
cede unappropriated public lands to states, in accordance with 
President Hoover’s proposal, without reservation ; 

Asking Congress to expedite passage of appropriation 
measure tor fresident’s Coium:ssion on Administration and 
Conservation of Public Domain; 

Opposing opening of new tracts for entry until whole 
question of public lands has been settled; 

Requesting that Congress appropriate ample funds for 
introduction ot foreign forage plants suitable to western con- 
ditions; é 
Asking that appropriation for control of predatory ani- 
mals and injurious rodents be increased; 

Protesting against proposed legislation to put Mexican 
immigration under quota provisions; 

Urging appropriation of adequate funds to extend govern- 
ment beef-grading service ; 

Favoring modification of Consent Decree to allow packers 
to retail meats; 

Indorsing bills providing additional funds for extension 
work; 

Pledging support of legislation for suppression of pink 
boll-worm ; 

Petitioning State Land Commission to notify holders of 
leases on fenced and improved state lands before appraisal is 
made with view to selling; 

Approving levy of 25 cents per car on carload lots, and 1 
cent per head on less-than-carload lots, for support of National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Opposing abandonment of Calabasas railroad line; 

Instructing tariff representative of association to take 
necessary action to secure correction of improper handling of 
cattle shipments; 

Extending vote of thanks to President Harry Saxon for 
work in behalf of association during three years of his leader- 
ship; : 

Expressing sorrow at death of Dwight B. Heard. 


After three years’ service as president, Mr. Saxon, though 
urged to become a candidate for the fourth time, decided that 
he would step aside. His successor is C. W. Peterson, of 
Arlington. Dan C. McKinney, of Elgin, was elected first vice- 
president; M. Twaine Clemans, of Florence, second vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. R. N. Looney, treasurer; and Mrs. E. H. Crabb, 
secretary. 

Next year’s convention goes to Safford. 


“T think a great deal of THE PRODUCER, so do not want to 
miss any copies.”—-HENRY SCHUBERT, Decker, Mont. 
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PRODUCTION FOLLOWS PRICE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ALF A CENTURY AGO I ACQUIRED A SMATTER- 

ing of economics from a backwoods schoolmaster who 

was a devoted student of Adam Smith. One day he solilo- 
quized thusly: “Boys, you may cheat a man-made law and 
get away with it, but not so with natural laws, which enforce 
their own penalties. You may murder, and cheat the gallows; 
steal, and keep out of jail; defraud your creditors, and evade 
the sheriff; but if you violate the law of supply and demand, 
you monkey with a buzz-saw.” On another occasion he said: 
“Keep this in your memory: Production always follows price.” 


These truisms are as fundamental now as then. There are 
some things that cannot be done, and the consequences of 
bucking futility are inevitable. These fundamentals apply 
with equal force to industry and to agriculture, if the terms 
are not synonymous. Production follows price, with varying 
celerity as the length of the production cycle varies. Evidence 
of this is seen in the present condition of the dairy industry, in 
the tobacco market, and conspicuously in wheat. 


The much-advertised Nordics, in contradistinction to the 
Mediterranean peoples, possess the productive instinct. They 
are expansionists. Given a purse to run for, or a target to 
shoot at, and they get into action, irregularly recurring defi- 
ciencies and surpluses resulting. A man-made law may alter 
this; but, when it happens, the politicians will voluntarily 
cease fooling the public. Control of production is a dream of 
the iridescent variety. The steel trust and the agricultural- 
machinery people have worked as close to that desired haven 
as is possible, but the rank and file of those who make things 
to sell to others will never get within hailing distance, even if 
it were desirable. 

Just as the pendulum swings to an extreme in either 
direction, so does production, regardless of the commodity or 
manufactured article. The far-seeing producer avoids expan- 
sion during periods of inflated prices, if he does not curtail 
operations, charting a close-to-shore course, in anticipation of 
the approaching squall, and reefing sail closely. Coming events 
invariably cast shadows ahead, but few discern them. In this 
respect many financial leaders are no more astute than 
adolescents. Experience seems to count for little; human 
memory is proverbially short. 

This nation is so constituted psychologically as to insure 
perpetuation of the crest-and-hollow course of events. We are 
either rampant, unreasonable optimists or down-in-the-dumps 
pessimists. An optimist has been described as a person who, 
looking into a dark room where there is no light, sees illumi- 
nation; a pessimist is one who blows the light out. And the 
simile is not overdrawn. Both types are national, but irre- 
pressible, nuisances. Like the scriptural poor, they are always 
with us. Winning a small bet on a horse one day, they wager 
the rent money the next. In the sphere of production, they 
have a confirmed habit of biting off more than they can mas- 
ticate, incidentally violating a natural law. 


In the ordinary process of production, the in-and-outer is 
handicapped, as he switches his operations at inopportune 
times. Present live-stock market conditions illustrate this. 
Consider the dilapidated lamb market riding high on the crest 
of a wave of prosperity a year ago. Responsibility is easily 
located and cannot be evaded. Production followed price as 
inevitably as water runs down-hill or Congress invites doubt- 
ful columnist wit. The swine market tells the same story. 
Low prices, or prices under cost of production, restricted 
breeding, and killers ran into harder picking, despite the well- 
intentioned, but impracticable, theories of a self-styled group 
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of price-stabilizers. When prices were low, breeding stock was 
neglected, sows trooping to the shambles; at higher levels, any 
kind of female is a prize package. The logical sequel of rela- 
tively low prices of weighty cattle is seen in current scarcity, 
and, after a long period of penalization of finished steers, 
feeders are marketing their output at the half- and three- 
quarter-fat stage, throwing production out of joint. 

Possibly the case is not entirely hopeless. Diagnosis is 
easy, but a remedy adapted to popular taste has not yet been 
compounded. Hog-growers have already forgotten recent 
unsatisfactory markets; lamb-feeders may nurse their burned 
fingers a brief season or so, until the pain disappears; and a 
scramble for heavy feeding cattle, at prices prohibitive of 
profit in the finality of the operation, is among the possibilities. 


INCOMPETENCE AND INDIFFERENCE COSTLY 
IN LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTION 


J. E. P. 


NCOMPETENTS, WHOSE EXCLUSION FROM THE 

sphere of live-stock production, especially at the finishing 

stage, is impossible, are responsible for much of the vicissitude 
charged to the marketing system. 

Despite research work on a vast scale, obsolete methods 
are still pursued by many. Mass-psychology is responsible for 
mass-practice. Consumer demand and principles of nutrition 
are ignored. In the breeding sphere, neglect of the essential 
factor of comfort receives scant consideration—this essential 
including nutrition in babyhood, both with cattle and sheep. 
Much of the invaluable investigation on these subjects has been 
futile, by reason of indifference on the part of those for whose 
benefit the money was expended. 


Some philosopher has asserted that feeders may be di- 


«vided into two classes—those who market prematurely and 


those who overstay a good market. That this is axiomatic is 
aemonstrated by the grist of overdone cattle reaching the mar- 
ket recently, while others were returned merely in good feeding 
condition. Both represent incompetency. A vast amount of 
money has been lost by carrying cattle beyond their logical 
market period, because cost of that operation is excessive, 
while the short-feeder dodges a feed bill even when sacrificing 
good raw material, which usually cannot be replaced with the 
net proceeds of such sales. The practice of acquiring more 
cattle than feed can be provided for creates false competition 
in the stock-cattle market, to the disadvantage of all con- 
cerned. If feeders would limit their investment to the number 
of cattle they can carry through to a reasonable degree of fin- 
ish, this competition would be reduced. 


At the new scale of stock-cattle cost, it will be necessary 
to buy fewer cattle at lighter weights, carrying them longer 
periods and making every possible pound of cheap gain on 
roughage, than heretofore when replacement was simple. 
Short-feeding or warming up steers—especially the plain, 
weighty type—has always been a gamble, possessing the fasci- 
nation of an uncertain draw; and under new replacement con- 
ditions the hazard has been accentuated. Feeders refusing to 
recognize new, and probably permanent, replacement conditions 
will ride for a fall. It is possible to secure remunerative re- 
sults by warming up heavy cattle. Frequently they make big 
money; but they can also lose it in chunks. It is a game com- 
parable to locating the whereabouts of the elusive pea con- 
cealed under the walnut shell. 

An enormous sum is lost each succeeding fall by taking 
out western lambs running a few weeks on pasture or in corn- 
fields; then returning them to market in little better condition 
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than. when acquired. A neophyte could do better by casual 
study of the principles of animal nutrition. Scenery-feeding 
has:.been a sink-hole for money since the inception of the in- 
dustry; and, while a waning practice, it is still pursued by 
many. 

‘><Inexcusable blundering is ‘the cause of much of the loss 
incurred in meat-making, regardless of the species handled; 
and those responsible are. the most vociferous in denouncing 
marketing, processing, and distribution methods for their trou- 
bles... Adverse physical-conditions are unavoidable, but may be 
mitigated to a large extent by the exercise of foresight and 
ingenuity.. In other spheres of production such incompetency 
could not. survive. Incompetent feeders,. like the scriptural 
poor, are always with us. 


STOCK-YARD HEARINGS 


HE PACKERS AND STOCK-YARDS ADMINISTRA- 

tion recently conducted a hearing in Denver to determine 
fair- ang, reasonable yardage and feed charges at the Denver 
yards....,No effort has been spared to make the record com- 
plete..in every detail, and those in charge are to be commended 
for the painstaking care they have given the matter. 

On:February 6, Secretary Mollin appeared for the Ameri- 
ean National Live Stock Association. He placed in the record 
the statement filed at the St. Joseph hearing on December 4, 
1929, amplifying it somewhat on two or three important points. 
He was cross-examined at length. A new question was raised 
here:. as to the extent to which the Stock Yards Company 
was justified in including the Stock Show property in-its rate 
base, and the expense incident to the Stock Show (when con- 
ducted at a loss) as a business charge. Secretary Mollin took 
the position that the Stock Yards Company was entitled t3 
spend a reasonable amount of money for advertising purjoses, 
and that any outlay incident to the show should be so con- 
sidered. Beyond that, he did not think it fair to burden ship- 
pers to the Denver market with part of the expense of carry- 
ing and maintaining the Stock Show property, or any expense 
incident to the show itself. 

He was followed on the stand by Charles D. Carey, of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, vice-president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, who fully indorsed all the testimony 
given by Mr. Mollin. 

Next, Field Bohart, of Colorado Springs, took the stand, 
and in the main indorsed the position taken by Secretary Mollin. 
He stated that individually he was not in favor of making the 
speculator pay any yardage or reweighing charge, and that he 
believed the full cost to the Stock Yards Company of main- 
taining the Stock Show property, and the expense incident to 
the show itself, should be assessed against all shippers to 
the yards. 

Hearings at St. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha will prob- 
ably be held during the summer, and the association will be 
represented at least at the two latter points, 


PLAN FOR FORMING LIVE-STOCK 
MARKETING AGENCY 


EETING IN CHICAGO, ON FEBRUARY 24 AND 25, 
with representatives of twenty-five co-operative live- 
stock organizations, James C. Stone, vice-chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, outlined a plan for uniting such agencies 
into a million-dollar National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of co-ordinating and controlling sales, 


standardizing rates, and enabling co-operatives to get financial 
aid from the board. Organization of the association, he said, 
will be effected as soon as the plan is ratified by the boards of 
directors of the different co-operative live-stock sales agencies. 


According to Mr. Stone, it is proposed to: create two 
organizations—a national feeder financing corporation, to be 
capitalized at $5,000,000, and a national publishing associa- 
tion, with a capital of $100,000. The former would finance the 
purchase of feeder cattle and assist in holding finished cattle 
off the market, in the interest of price stabilization. Stock in 
the corporation would consist of 50,000 shares at $100 each, 
which would be acquired by the National Marketing Associa- 
tion with money borrowed from the Farm Board. The feeder 
corporation would be restricted to handling orders from mem- 
ber associations and individuals. 


In order to make the $500,000,000 placed by Congress at 
the disposal of the Farm Board operative in the orderly mar- 
keting of live stock and other farm commodities, it is sug- 
gested to pyramid the funds through the establishment of 
regional credit corporations, which would be authorized to dis- 
count their live-stock paper through the intermediate credit 
banks. 


TRUCKING LIVE STOCK TO MARKET 


fT\HE ENORMOUS INCREASE IN THE USE OF TRUCKS 

in marketing live stock is seen from figures compiled by 
the Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman. The figures go back 
to 1925, cover the seventeen largest markets only, and include 
cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep: 


I ii cies its acetal tn chia namie 5,378,868 
OE a. cocci csabatehiaccomentinle iat 6,890,456 
Isso so0ss abconalcolcanch aes aaateitsice _. 8,393,101 
EE ARREST CCL ENA 12,193,058 
GRIN ssccsnxiecsihnnpiatiomueneeeiaataael 14,510,524 


This is a growth of 170 per cent in five years. Especially 
noteworthy is the increase in motor-marketed hogs, the num- 
ber of which has almost trebled during that period. 

It is pointed out that the figures do not take into account 
direct shipments to packers, nor animals transported by truck 
from the farms to rail sidings and thence by rail to termina! 
markets. 


“The extent to which the truck is competing with the rail- 
roats on this class of freight,” comments the Journal-Stock- 
man, ‘is indicated by the fact that it would have required 
232,000 single-deck freight-cars to handle the 14,510,524 head 
of live stock that rode to seventeen markets in motor trucks 
during the past year.” 


Marketing live stock by truck has by no means reached 
its limit, but will continue to increase as new roads are 
opened up. 


THE CALENDAR 


March 17-23, 1930—Southwest American Live Stock Show, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 18-20, 19230—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Catie Raisers’ Association, San Angelo, Tex. 
March 25-26, 1930—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 

Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 
April 3-4, 1930—Annual Convention of Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
May 27-28, 1930—Annual Convention of Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, Lewistown, Mont. 
August 25-28, 1930—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
September 29-October 5, 1930—Annual Dairy Cattle Congress 
and National Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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THE TARIFF ON CATTLE 


N FEBRUARY 18, BY A VOTE OF 72 TO 4, 
the Senate increased the tariff on feeder cattle 
from 2 to 21% cents a pound, and on beef cattle 

from 214 to 3 cents a pound, and also decreased the 
division weight from 800 to 700 pounds. At the spe- 
cial committee meeting in October, Secretary Mollin 
recommended that the American National Live Stock 
Association work for the above rates, as being possible 
of accomplishment, rather than for higher ones which 
would develop too much opposition. With such an 
overwhelming vote in the Senate, it should not be 
difficult to have these rates adopted in conference. 


The cry is already raised, especially by those some- 
what interested in foreign lands, that we have gone 
tariff-mad, and that, by limiting the purchasing power 
of our neighbors, we shall hurt United States trade 
out of all proportion to the benefit gained by the 
increase in the tariff. THE PRODUCER believes that 
the real issue in this tariff fight is not so much what 
any individual rate shall be, but rather how to place 
agriculture at somewhere near a parity with industry. 
The coalition in the Senate has succeeded in wiping 
out the increases granted by the House or the Senate 
Finance Committee on many industrial products, but 
has met with little success in attempting to place 
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rates below those in the existing law. Agriculture’s 
only recourse, therefore, is to secure increases on its 
major products. When the needs of the country dic- 
tate that the tariff should be revised downward, in- 
dustry should stand its full share of such’ decreases, 
and not ask agriculture to bear the whole burden of 
supporting our export trade. The disparity which has 
existed for some twenty years has contributed more 
than any other single cause to: the depressed condition 
of agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT SUSTAINED IN 
OMAHA CASE 


N A DECISION RENDERED FEBRUARY 24 

in the Omaha commission rate case, the Supreme 

Court of the United States upholds the right of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to determine what are 
“just and reasonable” charges for services rendered 
by “market agencies” at stock-yards, and further 
holds that there was ample evidence to support the 
reasonableness of charges fixed by the secretary. The 
opinion was delivered by Justice Brandeis and was 
unanimous. 

We briefly recapitulate the history of the case: 


On January 16, 1926, the Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
filed a schedule of charges, known as Tariff No. 2, higher 
than that previously in force, to become effective January 26. 
On January 25 the Secretary of Agriculture (Mr. Jardine) 
issued an order suspending the new schedule, giving notice of 
public hearings to inquire into its reasonableness. Hearihgs, 


. extending over many months, were held before an examiner 


of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. Upon the 
record and the report of the examiner, the case was argued 
orally before the secretary, who thereupon prescribed a tariff 
of maximum charges, to become effective January 1, 1927. 
Application was made to the Federal District Court of 
Nebraska for a temporary injunction, which was granted. A 
special master was appointed by the court to hear the evidence 
and’ report his conclusions. The master, relying in part on 
new evidence introduced, recommended that the injunction be 
made permanent. Upon exceptions to the master’s report, the 
ccurt heard tha case on final hearing, finding for the govern- 
ment, dissolving the injunction, and dismissing the bill. An 
appeal to the Supreme Court was taken by the fifty-two firms 
comprising the Live Stock Exchange, as represented by Tagg 
Bros. & Moorhead. 

The plaintiffs in the lower court pleaded that the order 
is void, in whole or in part, on five principal grounds: (1) That 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act does not purport to confer 
upcen the Secretary of Agriculture power to prescribe com- 
mission charges for market agencies; (2) that, even if the 
act be construed as conferring such authority, it exceeds the 
constitutional power of the government, because it is not a 
regulation of ccmmerce, and because it violates the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, in that the charges to be 
fixed are those for personal services; (3) that so much of the 
order of the secretary as reduced charges below those of Tariff 
No. 1 is void, because outside of the scope of the secretary’s 
inquiry as defined by him; (4) that the evidence was not 
sufficient to establish that the charges contained in tariffs 
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filed by the exchange were unreasonable or discriminatory, or 
that the schedule prescribed by the secretary would be adequate 
compensation; (5) that the rates as filed were not excessive, 
and that those prescribed by the secretary were unreasonable 
and discriminatory. In the appeal to the Supreme Court. 
twenty-seven specific errors were assigned. 


The above points are taken up one by one by 
Justice Brandeis: 


1. “The contention that Congress did not purport to 
empower the secretary to issue an order prescribing the 
charges of market agencies is without substance. The lan- 
guage used was apt to confer the power. The committee of 
the House declared in terms that it did so when it reported 
the bill.” 

2. “The contention that the act, if construed as author- 
izing the order assailed, is void under the due-process clause 
is likewise unsound.... Plaintiffs perform an indispensable 
service in the interstate commerce in live stock. They enjoy 
a substantial monopoly at the Omaha stock-yards. They had 
eliminated rate competition and had substituted therefor rates 
fixed by agreement among themselves, without consulting the 
shippers and others who pay the rates. ... The purpose of 
the regulation attacked is to prevent their service from thus 
becoming an undue burden upon, and obstruction of, that 
commerce. There is here no attempt to fix anyone’s wages or 
to limit anyone’s net income. Differences in skill, industry, 
and experience will continue to be factors in the earning power 
of the several plaintiffs; for the order fixes only the charges 
to be made in individual transactions.” 

38. “The claim that the order is void for lack of proper 
notice .. . is unsupported.” 

4. “The claim that the order is void because unsustained 
by the evidence before the secretary, or because of specific 
errors in rulings or findings, lacks merit.... We find in the 
evidence before the secretary ample support for the findings 
and conclusions reached by him.” 

5. The conclusion of the lower court that the rates pre- 
scribed by the secretary are not unreasonably low or confis- 
catory, in the opinion of the Supreme Court, “conforms to 
the evidence.” 


This clear-cut victory was, of course, not unex- 
pected. After the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Stafford v. Wallace, upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act and 
the power of the Secretary of Agriculture under it to 
regulate market agencies, and in view of several 
recent decisions of the court in support of the prin- 
ciple of government regulation of businesses affected 
with a public interest, it was difficult to see how it 
could have acted differently. Probably the commission 
men themselves, though naturally disappointed, are 
not greatly surprised. 

The deck is now clear for a thorough investigation 
of commission charges at all the other stock-yards, 
and the prescription of rates which, while insuring a 
fair return to the agencies, will protect the interests 
of the shipper. Pending a decision in the present 
action, the cases involving the reasonableness of com- 
mission charges at North Portland, Oklahoma City, 
East St. Louis, and Sioux City, on the docket for 
many years, were recently dismissed by the Secretary 


of Agriculture, without prejudice, as the material 
gathered was so out of date that conclusive findings 
could not have been reached without further hearings. 
The legal principles involved having now been settled, 
the way is opened for a resumption of these cases. 


WHO HELPS MOST? 


RITICISM IS BEING DIRECTED AT THE 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, and the 
organizations most actively behind it, for the 

delay in increasing the assessment for the support of 
the board, and for the size of the proposed increase. 
The criticism comes mostly from individuals with 
large live-stock holdings who, for one reason or an- 
other, remain aloof from those organizations which 
seek to protect the interests of the live-stock industry 
in the matter of freight charges, tariff rates, general 
legislation, etc. They say that 50,000 unorganized 
stockmen are willing and waiting to pay $1 a car; 
so why bother to get the consent of much smaller 
numbers of organized stockmen? 

Increasing an assessment of this kind is a serious 
matter. The greater the number that can be reached 
through existing organizations, the easier it becomes. 
No one can speak with authority for the thousands of 
unorganized stockmen, and the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration must be convinced of the need 
cf and demand for such an assessment before it will 
allow the collection to be made. 

As to the size of the assessment, many responsible 
men, who individually are willing to pay $1 or more 
a car, are convinced that an attempt to levy such an 
assessment at this time would endanger the success 
ef the whole plan and the very existence of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board itself. As a 
matter of fact, THE PRODUCER knows of little, if any, 
opposition to the proposed assessment of 25 cents a 
car on the part of live-stock men. It was unanimously 
indorsed at the convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association in January, and subsequent 
delays will be due to the difficulty of arranging for 
the collection. It takes time to arrange the machinery. 
A committee of the Meat Board is in charge of the 
details. This committee met in Chicago on February 
13, and is entitled to the support of everyone inter- 
ested in the live-stock industry. 

There is a growing demand for a real advertising 
campaign. The live-stock industry will have to be bet- 
ter organized than it is today to make that easy of 
realization. There should be two or three more power- 
ful organizations in the Corn Belt, working hand in 
glove with western interests. This issue may be the 
means of bringing it about. These individualists, who 
are willing to let the railroads fix the freight rates 
and the eastern industrialists the tariff rates, seem to 
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be sensitive to a direct punch in the bread-basket. 
The present situation, with fat-stock markets some- 
what wobbly and feeders in many cases facing a loss, 
hits them where they feel it. 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
advance in the tariff on live stock, dressed meats, and 
wool, and the strong fight for lower freight rates 
awaiting decision in Docket No. 17,000, are all the 
work of organized agriculture. Organizations make 
mistakes, but criticism from the inside is more effec- 
tive than from the outside. Come on in—the water’s 
fine! 


SOME SHOE LOGIC 


N AN ARTICLE IN THE NEW ERA, LANCAS- 
| ter, Pennsylvania, evidently inspired, we are told 
that “New England, which used to be a beehive 
of tanning plants and shoe plants, is fast becoming a 
cemetery, so far as these industries are concerned.” 
In this connection, the following may be of interest: 
Production of boots and shoes in the United States 
in 1929 was 361,402,183 pairs, as against 344,350,724 
pairs in the preceding year—an increase of 5 per 
cent and a new high record—according to data com- 
piled by the Census Bureau. Of these, 312,742,744 
pairs were high- and low-cut leather shoes, compared 
with 298,724,547 pairs in 1928, or an increase of 4.7 
per cent. 
Since 1924, shoe-manufacturing has been con- 
stantly growing, as seen from these figures: 


I sinha ti asiceoeeiaigh hadiniiaibesientrensctomiiaan 361,402,000 
ae daebccadapilicaimas fi ga eetsececnpemaibabi 344,351,000 
Ms ophesssaitninncadoeisice biased neemmatilan 343,606,000 
BE ccnbitcinsmenctaeieiianres ae tute 324,514,000 
ND eit dcnnisaagaleiitebleniniphiare: cnimlagel 323,555,000 
I ii cineca ciaadasacains ae aahadaniccaal Nie 313,230,000 


Previous to 1924 the high point was reached in 
1923, when 351,114,000 pairs of shoes were produced. 

The argument, made much of by shoe-manufac- 
turers, that our home industry is seriously threatened 
by imports of cheap women’s footwear from Czecho- 
slovakia, finds a partial answer in the faet that in 
1929 the production of women’s shoes in the United 
States was 131,303,209 pairs, as against 123,752,653 
pairs in 1928—an increase of 6.1 per cent. With a 
supposedly waning market for the domestic product, 
this is not such a bad showing. 

Says the same article further: 

Where are we going to sell our hide production if we let 
more and more leather come in free of duty, in the fancied 
belief that free leather makes cheaper shoes? You have had 
free leather for years and free hides. [And look where shoe 
prices are now!] I urge our people to support a duty on 
leather and on shoes, which would be reflected in better prices 
for hides, because, if we make more of our own leather, 


instead of importing it, we will have a better demand for 
hides. 
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As against this, we quote the follewing from an 
advertisement by the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association, published in the Washington 
Evening Star: 


A duty on hides will mean an increase of millions of dol- 
lars in the cost of shoes . . . and other leather products. ... 
The cattleman will secure but a small part, if any, of the 
increase in value. ... No claim is made that a duty on hides 
will result in the raising of a greater number of cattle. 


So, accerding to this line of reasoning, while free 
leather and free hides do not affect the price of shoes 
in the least, a duty on hides will raise the cost of 
shoes by millions of dollars; and while a duty on 
hides will do the cattle-producer no good, a duty on 
leather and shoes will raise the price of hides. 


Consistency, thou art a jewel! 


THE FARM CENSUS 


PRIL 1, OR SHORTLY THEREAFTER, THE 
Az enumerator will be around. Treat him 
gently! It may be a considerable bore to 
answer the 232 questions which he will ask; but the 
government thinks it needs this information, and it 
should be forthcoming without trouble. Anyway, 
replies are compulsory—the best replies of which you 
are capable. So be patient! 

To facilitate the work, sample schedules have been 
distributed. Have these filled out and ready for the 
enumerator to copy when he calls. It will make it 
easier both for him and for yourself. 

Remember: The information which you part 
with is for the sole use of the Census Bureau. Under 
no circumstances will your confidence be abused. Co- 
operate willingly with the government in this, that 
we may have a faithful record of our agricultural 
progress. 


REINDEER MEAT 


[ie INTEREST WITH WHICH STOCKMEN 
have watched the progress of reindeer-farming 
in Alaska has been tempered by apprehension as 
to the possible effect on our live-stock industry at 
home if, and when, the time should come that reindeer 
meat was shipped dowg from the north in appreciable 
quantities. That those who are making a business of 
raising reindeer have been operating with precisely 
that end in view is no secret. The day would soon 
arrive, we have been freely told, when the herds roam- 
ing Alaska’s snow-fields, and growing fat on their 
mosses, would have multiplied to a point that would 
make their product an important factor in the food 
supplies of the United States, where the meat could be 
sent without the payment of an import duty. 
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For. sometime past smaller lots of reindeer meat 
have‘been uriloaded at Pacific ports and sold locally, 
in a tentative way and more or less as a novelty. The 
meat did not stir up a vast amount of enthusiasm 
among those who tasted it, nor did it penetrate very 
far inland. Recently, however, a nation-wide chain- 
store system deemed the moment opportune for mak- 
ing an earnest bid for public favor by placing reindeer 
meat on sale in stores of the company throughout the 
Middle West, and simultaneously inaugurating an 
extensive advertising campaign for the purpose of 
acquainting consumers with its merits, and the sav- 
ing that could be effected by substituting it for the 
accustomed kinds. Me 

Quick to scent the danger in this movement, stock- 
men at once took action. They held up to the manage- 
ment of the concern in question the falsity of some of 
their claims, and especially stressed the disloyalty to 
members of an industry upon which the welfare of the 
whole community largely rested. So hot and insistent 
was the attack that the chain-store people capitulated. 
A promise was drawn from them that in the future 
no reindeer meat would be handled in their stores. 


So far so good. This, however, we fear, is only the 
first skirmish in a war which will have to be fought 
over again as: time goes on. The temptation to take 
advantage of present prices of domestic meats to pave 
the way for an article asserted to be equally good and 
much cheaper may be depended upon to be too great 
to resist. The situation is such as to call for eternal 
vigilance. 

At a time when we are doing everything we can, 
through tariff rates, to protect our home producers 
against ruinous rivalry from abroad, it seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate that an industry like reindeer- 
raising should be fostered within our own borders, as 
it were, with the avowed object of offering competi- 
tion to our own people. In so far as the government 
has been indirectly responsible for this by stimulating 
reindeer-breeding beyond the limited requirements of 
the Eskimos, we are convinced that no serious thought 
has been given to this phase of the matter, in spite of 
appearances to the contrary. But those speculators, 
whether individuals or firms, who are deliberately 
planning to profit by the peculiar circumstances under 
which the meat is produced, to introduce it upon our 
markets, with stressing of the powerful price appeal, 
deserve nothing but censure. « 


AUDITING FREIGHT BILLS 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
[‘ameri National Live Stock Association at 
the recent convention ordered the establishment 
of a freight auditing and claim service, and further 
ordered that a printed notice of this service be sent 
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to each member of the association. We take this 
means of calling your attention to the official notice 
under “Our Traffic Problems” in this issue. 


It was felt that this service would be of great 
value, especially as most of the state organizations do 
not have a traffic department. It should be remem- 
bered that rates, while in accordance with existing 
tariffs, are sometimes so outrageously high that a 
new rate can be established and reparation secured 
by informal action before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The information which will thus come 
to us concerning such excessive rates will be of great 
help in our regular work for fair rates. 

Of the charge for this service, not one cent will go 
into the association’s treasury. Instead, our members 
will gét a first-class service at less than the regular 
rate charged by independent traffic agencies. No 
charge is made unless a refund is secured. Tell your 
friends and neighbors that they can get the benefit of 
this service by joining the American National Live 
Stock Association, or some local or state association 
which is affiliated with it and in good standing on its 
books. | 

Mr. Blaine, our traffic counsel, has a large force of 
expert traffic men working with him. His office is fully 
equipped to render the best service possible, and he 
enjoys the confidence of all who come in contact with 
him. He is one of the outstanding rate men of the 
country. 

Whose claim will be No. 1 on our books? 


MARCH OF THE CORN-BORER 


PWARD OF SEVENTY REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
a} states infested with the European corn-borer attended 
the fourth annual conference of corn-borer interests in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 11. A research program which 
includes every phase of control and the co-ordination of fed- 
eral and state research projects was adopted. 


The area now known to be infested with the borer com- 
prises the southern two-thirds of New England, all of New 
York, the northern extremity of New Jersey, three-fourths of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the Panhandle of West Virginia, 
nearly all of the agricultural part of Michigan, northwestern 
Indiana, and southern Quebec and Ontario, and localities in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, in Canada. 


RAILROADS HAVE PROSPEROUS YEAR 


ROSS REVENUE OF CLASS I RAILROADS IN THE 

United States for 1929 was $6,352,354,834, against 
$6,177,761,036 in 1928. Net operating income was $1,274,774,188, 
compared with $1,193,133,743 in 1928. While the gross revenue 
of 1929 has been exceeded on two former occasions (1923 and 
1926), net earnings were the highest on record. 

Operating income by districts yielded the following per- 
centages of return on the property investment: Eastern 
District, 5.57; Southern District, 4.04; Western District, 
4.56; total United States, 4.95. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


‘KENTFIELD, CAL., February 16, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: bers: 

One thing that impressed me very much on my recent trip 
to South America was the prevalence of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. In August, 1928, I went to the big thoroughbred show 
in Buenos Aires. The bull that had been judged the Grand 
Champion came down with the disease during the exhibition 
and could not pass through the sale-ring. This is an example 
cf how the disease is uncontrolled throughout most countries 
of South America, and shows how necessary it is for us in 
the United States to be on our guard. 

ALBERT KENT. 


UNITED STATES NOT IN NEED OF CANADIAN 
BEEF OR MILK 


Kit CARSON, CoLo., February 14, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I see that Mr. J. H. Campbell is still dreaming of an 
approaching beef famine in the United States. However, dur- 
ing the last six months our public markets have been overrun 
with cattle to such an extent as to bring prices down below 
the cost of production in many cases, and thousands of pro- 
ducers have suffered heavy losses. Mr. Campbell speaks of 
beef at 75 cents to $1 a pound, and is lamenting that the poor 
workingman is not able to buy it. Now, beefsteak in this 
country is selling at 30 to 40 cents a pound—the very best, 
and there is plenty of it to be had for everybody. Good rib- 
roasts have been selling at 20 to 25 cents a pound. 

Mr. Campbell says that the Canadian farmers would 
rather sell the American tourists milk and cream than alcohol. 
But why should Americans go to Canada to buy those things, 
when we have more of them here than we know what to do 
with? Right at the present time cream is bringing 29 cents 
per pound of butterfat delivered in Denver—and this at the 
time of the year when more than half of our cows are dry, and 
the rest not giving much milk. What will it bring in the 
spring and summer when the cows really give milk? It surely 
will not bring enough to pay for milking the cows. But there 
is one thing we can do—that is, turn our calves out with the 
cows, so that they will grow fat and increase the production 
of beef. That will stave off the beef famine still longer that 
Mr. Campbell foresees. 

Whenever the time comes that the United States needs 
Canadian beef or dairy products, we will let the bars down, 
and let them send it over here; or we will come after it, just 
as we now do about the whisky. But that will be a long, long 
time after Mr. Campbell and I are gone and forgotten. 


C. J. OSWALD. 
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INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
ON AGRICULTURE 


EON M. ESTABROOK, OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
of the Department of Agriculture, who for the last: five 
years has been in charge of the world census of agriculture, 
with headquarters at Rome, has returned to Washington for 
a temporary assignment in the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He will assist Dr. A. F. Woods, director of 
scientific work, in making arrangements with the Department 
of State and the Pan-American Union for the Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal] Industry, 
to be held at Washington, September 8-20, 1930. 

The conference is the outgrowth of recommendations of 
the Sixth International Conference of American States, held 
at Havana in 1928. The purpose of the conference is to 
consider plant and animal production, and to develop plans 
for all phases of agricultural co-operation. 


Britain to Reduce Expense of Marketing Cattle 


A scheme has been launched by the British Ministry of 
Agriculture to reduce the expense of marketing cattle through 
direct selling from the farm to the slaughter-house. It is pro- 
posed to create a corps of competent graders who will certify 
to the grade and weight of cattle to be killed and sold on a 
dead-weight basis. The graders will be stationed at the abat- 
toirs during slaughtering operations and will ticket the meat 
as it comes off the killing floor. 


DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’HORNER 


PS out the horn buttons, 

so that stubs do not grow. 

Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 


Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 


Money back if not satisfac- $3 75 
tory. Send a check for one Postpaid oan 


in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
SERUM CO. 


Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City SantaMaria Calgary 


A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. %, 1, 
1%, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
eular. 
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_. AT WASHINGTON 


N FEBRUARY 10 A JOINT STATEMENT WAS 
addressed to the Senate by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America, the National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, the National 
* Live Stock Producers’ Association, the Central (Live Stock) 
Co-operative Association of South St. Paul, and the American 
National Live Stock Association, protesting against the policy 
followed by the Senate in recent weeks, which in many cases 
has totally ignored the needs of agriculture for tariff protec- 
tion. Particular attention was called to the manner in which 
sugar, blackstrap molasses, casein, fats and oils, and hides 
had been dealt with. It was urged that it was not too late to 
rectify these injustices, and an appeal for careful reconsidera- 
tion was made. 


At the same time, the National Grange addressed a sepa- 
rate letter to the Senate of much the same tenor, but stress- 
ing also the debenture plan. 


Joint action of this kind has been taken on several occa- 
sions since the tariff bill has been under consideration. It is 
the first time that agriculture has moved in unison along 
these lines. Whatever success finally is achieved will be largely 


due thereto. 
* Eo " o* 


A deputation of wool-growers from Utah, Colorado, and 
Nebraska, headed by F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, on February 19 called at 
the White House and urged the President to use his influence 
in expediting passage of the tariff bill. It was explained that 
wool had recently declined in price, with the result that grow- 
ers in the West are being seriously affected. 


* Ee * 


The Senate on February 18, upon motion of Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas, by a vote of 72 to 4 amended the tariff bill by 
increasing the rates on live cattle one-half cent over the rates 
adopted by the House and passed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. At the same time the dividing weight was changed 
from 800 to 700 pounds. This leaves the rates at 2% cents a 
pound on cattle weighing less than 700 pounds, and 3 cents a 
pound on those above that weight. In the present act the 
rates are 1% cents a pound on cattle below 1,050 pounds, and 
2 cents a pound on those weighing more. 


A motion to put a duty of $2 a thousand feet on soft lum- 
ber, now on the free list, was defeated in the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 27, by a vote of 39 to 34. 


On March 5, the Senate, by a vote of 47 to 39, increased 
the tariff on Cuban sugar from $1.76 to $2 per 100 pounds. 
The Cuban rate is 80 per cent of that of other foreign coun- 
tries. 


A bill (S. 51), introduced by Senator Harris, of Georgia, 
to subject immigrants from countries in North and South 
America, with the exception of Canada and Newfoundland, to 
immigration quotas, on February 17 was reported favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Immigration. 


* * * 


Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
has approved the Summers bill which would place commis- 
sion merchants, brokers, and dealers in perishable agricultural 
products under federal control, to be licensed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 





FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


ORMAL APPROVAL OF A GRAIN STABILIZATION 
Corporation, with a capital of $10,000,000 that may be 
increased if necessary, was given by the Farm Board on Feb- 
ruary 11. A task of some magnitude was awaiting it, in that 
the glut in the wheat market had caused a precipitate drop in 
rices to below $1 a bushel. The corporation took prompt 
“action to break the force of the fall. Up to February 27, 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat had been bought outright, at $1.18 
a bushel; money had been loaned on 8,000,000 bushels more, 
and contracts had been entered into for future delivery of 
7,000,000 bushels; all of this to be stored until conditions 
improve. As a consequence, a quick price rally was effected. 
These activities will be continued, in the present situation, in 
the interest of agriculture, Chairman Legge declares. 

This inaugurates a venture on the part of our govern- 
ment which has had no counterpart in peace times, and will 
afford the first real test of its farm-relief program. Quite 
naturally, independent dealers and individual farmers not 
members of co-operatives are loud in their protests against 
what they term the “discrimination” of the board, but the 
country as a whole is sitting back, watching developments, 
while the board is going ahead with its plans, which it regards 
in the light of emergency measures, in line with President 
Hoover’s endeavors to steady business. 


The following Wheat Advisory Commodity Committee has 
been selected by the grain co-operatives: W. G. Kellogg, Chi- 
cago, general manager of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration; Bert Lang, St. Louis; F. J. Wilmer, Rosalia, Wash., 
president of the North Pacific Grain Growers; John Manley, 
Enid, Okla., president of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; William Settle, Indianapolis, president of the Central 
States Soft Wheat Growers’ Association; J. A. Schnitzler, 
Froid, Mont.; and E. H. Hodgson, Little River, Kan. The last 
two are farmers, while Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Lang are classi- 
fied as “handlers or processors.” 


An Advisory Commodity Committee for Cotton has like- 
wise been named. 
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ot Is ONE SHORT DAY OR TwO,,.feed may not tell. But 
. | over 30...60...90 days... then you see the difference 
. in feed! A difference in finish...a difference in weight 
Ss 


nt ... there before your eyes. 


It's then too, that you see what a difference Purina 
1i- Steer Fatena makes! Cottonseed...linseed... molasses 
4 ... three great steer feeds...all are in Steer Fatena. 
That's one reason why it can do best the job in your 
feedlot. Once you feed Purina Steer Fatena it will 
tell you a market day story that no doubt will sound 
good to your ears...a story of more dollars! 


THE .PURINA POUND IS THE CHEAPEST 
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(UR JRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Pending Legislation in Congress 

EPRESENTATIVE O’CONNOR, OF OKLAHOMA, 

under H. R. 9684, proposes to amend section 15-a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to exempt short-line railroads 
from the recapture provisions, 

Senate Bill No. 962, reported to the Senate on February 
10, proposes to amend and re-enact subdivision (a), section 
209, of the Transportation Act. 

Under H. R. 9712, Representative Dickstein, of New York, 
proposes to confer jurisdiction upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate common carriers where a state reg- 
ulatory body has been enjoined by a court from exercising 
its functions. 

Representative Somers, of New York, under H. R. 9228, 
proposes an amendment to section 266 of the Federal Judicial 
Code, under which he proposes that the federal court be 
excluded from the making of valuations on property of utility 
companies furnishing services wholly within a state. 

Representative Bacharach, of New Jersey, under H. R. 
9330, proposes to amend the Judicial Code so as to limit the 
jurisdiction of District and Circuit Courts in certain instances. 


Court Decisions 


In Burton et al. v. Wabash Ry. Co., 22 S.W. Rep. (2-D) 
201 (Missouri), the court held that, under the federal law 
applicable to interstate commerce, carriers are bound only to 
carry goods (including live stock) to the depot or station to 
which they are destined, in the absence of contract or custom 
to the contrary; further, that carriers of live stock are bound 
to furnish yards in which to receive the stock in safety, so 
situated as to be convenient to the public and to enable the 
carrier promptly to deliver the stock to the consignee. This 





AUCTION 
Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
Sales Pavilion 


at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 


If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try 
our Norfolk market first 


It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
_Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 
T. O. RINGER, Manager G. C. BENNING, Secretary 


it may do by providing its own facilities or delegating the 
duty to another. It cannot, however, make an extra charge 
for receiving or delivering stock through such yards. 


In Texas & P. Ry. Co. v. Boaz, 22 S.W. Rep. (2-D) 492, 
the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas (Eastland) ruled that 
the measure of damages recoverable from a carrier for negli- 
gent delay in handling shipments of cattle is the difference 
between the market value of the cattle at destination in their 
condition at the time of arrival, and their market value at 
the time and in the condition they should have arrived. 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Valuation Docket No. 126 the commission has set the 
value of the Western Pacific Railway Company as follows: 
property owned and used for common-carr‘er purposes, 
$63,861,208; property owned, but not used, $21,000; property 
used, but not owned, $769,193. 

In its decision in I. &:S. Docket No. 3222, the commission 
found that the proposed increased rates on live stock between 
E] Peso, Texas, and points in Arizona and New Mexico, and 
between points in New Mexico and Arizona, were not justified. 
The order directs the carriers to cancel the increased rates, 
without prejudice to the filing of new tariffs publishing the 
reduced rates that are carried in the schedules proposing the 
increased rates. The commission’s findings are also made 
without prejudice to any different conclusions which may be 
reached in the General Live Stock Investigation under the 
Hocl-Smith Resolution, now pending, and on which a decision 
is expected in the near future, 


Formal Cases Pending before Commission 


Under Finance Docket No. 8070, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western has applied to the commission for authority to acquire 
control of the Denver & Salt Lake-by the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest of the stock of that line. 


Formal Complaints Filed with Commission 


Interstate Commerce Commission Complaint No. 23007, 
filed in behalf of Hansen Packing Company, Butte, Montana, 
attacks the rates on hogs from points in the Dakotas to Butte, 
Montana; also, from Sioux City, Iowa, and St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, to Butte. Complainant asks for reasonable rates fc: 
the future and reparation. 


In Interstate Commerce Commission Complaint No. 
22716, Diamond A Cattle Company, Roswell, New Mexico, v. 
Santa Fe et al., complainant attacks the rates on range or 
stocker and feeder cattle from Lake Arthur, New Mexico, to 
Hoehn’s, Colorado. Complainant seeks reparation on past 
shipments and reasonable rates for the future. 

In Interstate Commerce Commission Complaint No. 23046, 
Roland G. Hill et al., Bakersfield, California, v. Santa Fe et al., 
complainant attacks the rates on feeder cattle from Utah and 
Nevada to Bakersfield and other California points. Repara- 
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tion on past shipments and reasonable rates for the future 
are sought. 
Personnel of Commission 


President Hoover has appointed Hugh McCall Tate, a 
lawyer cf Knoxville, Tennessee, as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to fill the vacancy caused by the expi- 
ration of the term of Commissioner Taylor, who was not reap- 
pointed. The appointment was approved by the Senate on 
February 20, 1930. 

Tariff Changes 


Effective February 7, 1930, the mileage scale of rates on 
range horses, carloads (suitable chiefly for slaughtering pur- 
poses), from points in Montana to Laurel, Montana, was 
restored for the year 1930. This scale expired December 31, 
1929, but has been restored, and is now scheduled to expire 
December 31, 1930. 

Miscellaneous 


Construction work on the railroad line from Moclips, 
Washington, to the Hoh River west of the Olympics in the 
Olympic Peninsula, it is understood, will be started about 
April 1, 1930. The new line is a joint Northern Pacific-Union 
Pacific project, sixty miles in length, and the estimated cost 
is $6,400,000. 


AUDITS AND CLAIMS 


N ACCORDANCE WITH THE NOTICE PRINTED 

elsewhere in this issue, we have made arrangements with 
our traffic counsel, Charles E. Blaine, for the auditing of 
freight bills and handling of loss-and-damage claims for mem- 
bers of the American National Live Stock Association who do 
not belong to state associations maintaining such a service. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the American 
National Live Stock Association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 

State in your first letter to what local or state association 
you belong, provided you are not an individual member of 
the American National. 

If your shipments go to central markets, write your com- 
mission man for copies of the freight bills, and send these 
to us along with the account of sale, copy of the original con- 
tract, or any other data you may have. 

In case of loss-and-damage claims, give full information 
in your first letter. You cannot go into too much detail. 

Whenever possible, keep a shipping record, showing in 
detail the time of leaving, all stops en route, with unusual 
incidents noted, and time of arrival. 

Consideration: 25 per cent on all freight overcharges 
or reparations; 10 per cent on all loss-and-damage claims. No 
charge for service unless a refund is secured. 

If you are contemplating shipments and wish information 
as to rates, let us hear from you. 


Eradication of Live Stock Diseases in Great Britain 

The following diseases of domestic animals have been 
eradicated in Great Britain: sheep pox, 1850; cattle plague, 
1877; pleuro-pneumonia, 1898; epizootic lymphangitis, 1906; 
rabies, 1922. 


Too Many Cattle in South Africa 
South Africa is reported to have a plethora of cattle, 
assuming the proportions of a menace. Each year a surplus 
of about 400,000 head is added to the stock, for which no out- 
let seems to be available. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN FEBRUARY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





Cuicago, ILt., March 1, 1930. 
ANUARY AND FEBRUARY RARELY DEVELOP A 
satisfactory set of cattle-market conditions. No apparent 
reason exists for this, but feeders are seldom in benign mood 
at this season. Recent complaint has been more voluble than 
usual. Country-wide forced sales of merchandise, at prices 
below cost of production, attest the plight of the goods-manu- 
facturer, and the market on which he has been forced to liqui- 
date to appease bankers’ requirements, while the beef-maker 
has always had reasonable profit margins. However, it is 
human nature to kick. 


Buyers Hammer Cattle Prices 


Certainly the cattle market has had a persistent and ter- 
rific battering. “Get prices down a dollar,” has been the con- 
stant injunction by the beef-house to the corps of cattle-buyers; 
and the boys on that side of the trade never worked harder 
to carry out a bear program. In the case of cows and heifers 
they had better luck than with steers, a collapsing butter mar- 
ket stimulating sacrifice of cows; but the steer market was 
equal to a creditable performance most of the time, especially 
when the employment situation was reckoned with; also cur- 
rent high retail cost of beef, not to speak of a bad hide and 
by-product market. Frequently not a hoof had been moved 


over the scales on the Chicago market until well along toward 
noon on local account, and, to resist a rising tide of prices, 
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shippers deferred purchasing until the last moment. The fact 
stuck out like a sore thumb that, even with an army of people 
out of work, plus high cost of the product, every pound of beef 
in the daily and weekly run was needed to supply current 
demand, and that the contents of the “hand” rail speedily 
moved onto the “‘sold” rail. Given a little less beef, the long- 
predicted shortage would have been recorded. 


Big Bullock Again Forges to Front 


The keynote of the situation is tonnage. A crop of half- 
baked cattle yielded less product of deficient quality than last 
year. As the big bullock became less conspicuous on the 
stock-yard landscape, his importance increased. After being 
the underdog of the market for months, he took price leader- 
ship, with the possible exception of an occasional load of made- 
to-order yearlings, and a string of $14 to $15 heavy cattle tells 
an eloquent story of production reversal. Some of these big 
bullocks had been fed several crops of corn, so that the 
advance in value benefited their owners little; others had been 
fed four to six months, and made bank deposits. Even the 
bullock weighing close to 1,700 pounds played a return engage- 
ment, one load of 1,670-pound Herefords realizing $14.40 at 
the middle of December. Boston, of course, was responsible, 
the Irish of that metropolis still retaining a taste for good 
beef. Flavor is a combination of age, quality, and condition 
which beef epicures realize. The meat of a yearling may be 
tender; but it is neither beef nor veal. 


Abundance of Half-Fat Descriptions 


However, the beef tonnage orgy of 1928 is over. Reduced 
to the extremity of handling a crop of half- and three-quarter- 
fat cattle, killers are making the welkin ring with protest. 
Willing—even anxious—to pay $14 to $15 for finished steers, 
they have been regaled with a supply of short-fed and merely 
warmed-up cattle selling at $11.75 to $12.75; the result being 
that above the $13 line it has been a sellers’ market much of 
the time, verifying the adage that the trade pays for what 
happens to be temporarily scarce. Those who tucked away 
fleshy cattle in their feed-lots last fall, when, according to 
surface indications, that policy savored of idiocy, have been 
well rewarded. The feed-bill has favored the beef-maker, 
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owing to the constant decline in grain values; and the longer 
a steer has been carried, the more satisfactory has been the 
final result of the operation. 


Few Steers Carried into Long Feeds 


Any impression that a considerable number of fat cattle 
is on the market horizon is discredited by the condition of the 
run. If the country had a supply of such steers as have been 
selling at $13.50 to $15 per cwt., approach of spring would 
have moved them. That the drop in corn values has prompted 
holding cattle back might be logical, but is not a fact. Feeders 
began dropping short-fed and warmed-up steers into the mar- 
ket early in January, and have prosecuted that selling cam- 
paign right along. Whenever the season’s cattle supply shows 
a thin upper crust and a large percentage of middle-grade 
steers, it is at least prima-facie evidence that reserves are low 
and that cattle are not being carried into long feeds. The 
large percentage of steers in the $14 category recently reveals 
the facts. Many of them were merely in good fleshy feeder 
condition. The market is to be measured, not only by prices, 
but by condition and beef yields. The depressing influence of 
heavy tonnage has been missing, so that a mere count of tails 
does not reveal the facts in the case. 


Feeders and Killers Competing 


Along about the middle of February, feeders butted into 
the killers’ game. Not that they secured many cattle to take 
back to the country for another trip on corn, but the mere 
fact that they were in the market and making bids forced 
killers to step up, incidentally inserting a prop under the lower 
end of the price-list. The result was that both good cattle 
selling at $13.25 up and the common kinds at $11.75 down had 
a market of their own, while middle grades went on the 
bumps. Occasionally a feeder grabbed off a load of fleshy 
steers in the $10.50 to $11.75 range, but he was under the 
necessity of outbidding a killer to do it. All winter, killers 
have been cheating the feed-lot in an effort to maintain a 
supply of the cheaper grades of light beef, and they have 
beefed a considerable number of young steers with decent qual- 
ity that under former conditions were utilized for replacement 
purposes without price controversy. The result has been that 
the few native cattle of that type reaching Chicago—and 
their number has dwindled in recent years—have had two out- 
lets and keen competition. Going to the shambles, they are 
out of the way and will not figure in future beef supply; but 
it is tough on the feeder whose investment has reached a 
dangerous, if not prohibitive, level. Cattle, installed in the 
feed-lot or pasture at $11 up, may pay out when fat, but the 
man who spends his money that way is taking rather a long 
chance. 


Dairy Country Dumping Unprofitable Cows 


Thousands of little cattle, both steers and heifers, have 
been, and probably will continue to be, sacrificed in half-fat 
condition, despite declining corn prices and the fact that they 
are able to pay for their board. Finished yearlings have been 
eligible to $15 to $16 per cwt., mixed or straight steers, while 
the $13 to $13.50 kinds have been prominent. A load of choice 
yearling heifers command bids at $13 to $13.50; lacking con- 
dition, $10 to $11.50 takes them. The dilapidated condition of 
the butcher-cow market is directly attributable to unloading 
“boarder” cows by dairymen, in response to the crash in but- 
ter—liquidation that has already depressed values of lower- 
grade cows 75 cents to $1 per cwt.; and it looks like tough 
going in that branch of the trade all summer, as high prices 
of dairy cows recently kept them at the pail, regardless of 
capacity. 
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Hogs Are Creditable Performers 


Hogs have been equal to a good performance, or $10.75 to 
$11.25 for the bulk, with a scattering up to $11.60. Two years 
of unproductive prices were responsible for a short crop, and 
unemployment diverted the industrial masses to pork. The 
winter accumulation of meats and lard has been restricted, 
and the trade will go into the summer distribution season with 
a short cargo. Killers have resorted to every possible device 
to restrain the rising trend of prices, but each short run has 
put values at higher levels. The coterie of big packers has 
adopted the policy of letting smaller competitors have the 
cream of the crop, in preference to following advances, which 
gets them few hogs. Packer trade organs portray the predica- 
ment in which processors on a scale of magnitude find them- 
selves, ignoring the fact that the bear campaigns of the past 
two winters restricted production. The logical sequence will 
be retention of sows, expansion of breeding operations, and 
another period of relatively low, if not actually low, hog 
prices. Meanwhile the big packers who depend on volume are 
out of luck. Their smaller competitors appear to be able to 
pay more money for hogs than the big outfits, thereby secur- 
ing the pick of the crop, getting a turn-over on the product, 
and returning promptly to the market for more hogs—a 
process that would be impossible if the turn-over was unprofit- 
able. The situation and the prospect are more favorable to 
grower than processor, as the residue of the 1929 hog crop is 
in strong hands—a condition indicated by curtailed receipts 
on every break, and no rush to take advantage of price-bulges. 
Silence in the camp of the recently voluble hog-price stabil- 
izers suggests that they have temporarily dropped out of the 
discussion. Stabilization propaganda is a salve to heal the 
wounds of growers during full-crop and low-price periods. 
Application under existing conditions would be superfluous, as 
the aforesaid wounds have automatically healed under the 
influence of remunerative prices. But wait until the next, and 
inevitable, big hog crop shows up at the market portals! 


Lamb Trade in Dumps 


What reporters term the “debacle” in fat-lamb trade was 
due, and arrived somewhat behind its schedule. Under an over- 
dose that could have been avoided had discretion in the replace- 
ment process been used, prices have crumbled, dropping to a 
February level that insures heavy loss to feeders. Colorado 
and Nebraska operators will part with enough money on this 
deal to capitalize a chain of national banks, and it is a condition 
for which the most hare-brained congressman or the wildest- 
eyed amateur economist can suggest no relief or remedy.. A 
$10.50 to $11.50 lamb market should have stimulated demand 
for the product, but the decline was checked, not by expanding 
consumption, but by restricting the primary movement. Not 
until the bulk of the heavy Colorado and Nebraska holding has 
been worked off will trading conditions improve. This season 
the half-fat, rather than the overweight, lamb has been the 
trouble-maker at the market, for which unfavorable physical 
conditions were in large measure responsible; but the fact can- 
not be concealed that early in February feeders west of the 
Missouri River became semi-panicky, throwing into the market 
hopper thousands of ill-conditioned lambs and breaking prices 
on themselves. 


Consumer Never Heard of It 


The new scale of live-lamb prices should have stimulated 
consumption, but the great majority of consumers never heard 
anything about it. It is true that department, chain, and other 
stores made “leaders” of lamb, in response to packer insistence, 
but the thing did not last long enough to be of permanent 
benefit. Restaurants did not cut their prices, and the myriad 
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neighborhood meat markets whereat the masses revictual their 
larders kept on fiddling at the same old price tune, ignoring 
sharp declines in wholesale cost. Anyhow, there is a limited 
demand for lamb, as the dietary habits of a people are not 
easily changed, and overnight relief by the agency of radio 
talks, cutting demonstrations, and other processes savoring of 
legerdemain is impossible. The lamb market will recover when 
supply pressure ceases. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN CATTLE 
EVENLY BALANCED 
J. E. P. 

ILLERS DID NOT SUCCEED IN “CRACKING” THE 

fat-cattle market seriously late in February, for several 
reasons, not the least of which was that they did not get 
enough cattle to run a successful bear campaign. Bidding 50 
to 75 cents lower each day, and delaying purchases of “house” 
cattle until shippers had picked over the crop at steady prices, 
did not get them anywhere, as most of the time they were 
under the necessity of getting enough to keep killing gangs 
busy and avoid paying standing time. The last week of 
February, when strenuous effort was made to take off a dollar, 
Chicago received less than 35,000 cattle of all kinds, deficiency 
on that market being supplemented by rebilling from Missouri 
River points. Shippers invariably took their quota without 
haggling, but it was a dull, undependable trade in the case of 
steers selling from $13 down. Occasionally a load of prime 
shipping bullocks sold at $15, or slightly better, but the run 
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carried few steers with sufficient quality and condition in com- 
bination to beat $14.25, and not many above $13.75. On the 
other hand, feeders delivered a raft of $11.25 to $12.75 steers, 
weighing anywhere from 900 to 1,400 pounds, most of them 
short-fed or merely warmed up. Under the $12 line, feeder 
competition furnished a prop, that weakened at intervals. 
Common killing steers, selling from $11.25 down, were at no 
time in profuse supply, and held their own, despite a semi- 
demoralized butcher market. How prices would have acted 
under a seasonal supply and substantially added tonnage is 
not open to conjecture—values would have worked lower. As 
it was, supply and demand were about evenly matched. 


Scarcity of yearlings of both sexes maintained prices, but 
that phase of the trade was spotty, action depending on the 
presence of small city butchers. The market was constantly 
filled with dairy cows, for which there was no dependable mar- 
ket much of the time. Thin canners dropped as low as $4, and 
fat butcher cows had to take $6 to $7. Even the recently 
flourishing bull market slipped. 

Mainly owing to curtailed pay-rolls, the beef market got 
into a rut. Killers’ policy of buying cattle only when imme- 
diate sale of the product was practically assured, or when it 
was economical to keep killing gangs at work, resulted in 
haggling over prices. Frequently cattle did not start toward 
the scales until needed to keep the beef-house gang working. 


How long this condition will continue is anybody’s guess. 
That feeders laid in cattle cautiously last fall was the only 
saving factor. The drop in corn fortified the feeder’s position, 
as it enabled him to get out with a margin. Practically every- 
thing wearing a hide, that had been bought at a reasonable 
price and handled intelligently, made money. 


Stock-cattle trade was buoyant, at advancing prices, most 
of the time. Chicago sent out few cattle to the country, but 
a considerable percentage of receipts at western markets was 
taken on replacement account, good-to-choice yearlings selling 
anywhere from $11 to $13 per cwt. at Kansas City, and prac- 
tically the same basis at Omaha. Evidently someone has con- 
fidence in the immediate future of the industry. Character of 
the cattle supply confirms the impression that it is a short 
crop, especially when contrasted with that of a year ago; that 
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many of the cattle laid in last fall went to the beef-rail light 
in weight and in medium condition; and that there can be no 
surplus production this year, even should the industrial situa- 
tion fail to resume normalcy. 

Replacement demand is indicated by an $11 to $13 trade 
in good-to-choice yearlings—short-age calves of last year at 
the Missouri River. Stock cattle have held up persistently, in 
the face of a slow cattle market. At Chicago the stock-cattle 
supply has been reduced to small volume, but the movement 
through the market gateways has been large in the aggregate, 
especially when contrasted with that of the corresponding 
period of 1929, when the country was well supplied, and in 
cattle-retention, rather than replacement, mood. 


Hogs may or may not have reached the season’s crest, but 
the residue of a short crop is in strong hands, as all through 
February 50-cent advances failed substantially to expand sup- 
ply, and breaks promptly shut off the run. At current levels, 
a choppy market will be logical; but that the bear campaign— 
a failure this season—is over, few have sufficient temerity to 
deny, although packer publications are still reiterating the 
theory that, when hogs sell above 8% cents, the buyer courts 
bankruptcy. Export trade is healthy, fresh-pork consumption 
of generous volume, and prospects for lower hog prices on this 
crop remote. 

Lambs struck low point for the season late in February, 
with no assurance that the bottom has been reached. The top 
at Chicago then was $11, few lambs selling above $10.50, and 
a large percentage at $10 to $10.25, with overweights at $9 to 
$9.25. Early in January ‘the top was $14.75, and early: in 
March last year $17, from which it went to $18 before the 
April break came around. With other meats relatively high, 
lamb should have an inning, and probably would if consumers 
had benefited by the decline in hoof values. Present conditions 
are solely due to supply expansion at an inopportune moment, 
necessitating recourse to refrigeration of the surplus, which 
will be a depressing influence the rest of the season. Not 
until the bulk of the Colorado and Nebraska holding has been 
cleared will substantial improvement be possible. That pres- 
ent conditions will exert an unfavorable influence on new-crop 
values is logical, at least to the extent of repressing early con- 
tracting and delaying preparations for next winter’s feeding 
operations. 


WHOLE COUNTRY IN QUEST OF STOCKERS 


J. E. P. 


HATEVER VICISSITUDE OTHER PHASES OF THE 

cattle market may encounter, stocker trade is immune. 
The whole country east and west of the Missouri River needs 
cattle for replacement purposes in the worst way, that demand 
having been accentuated since the dairy-products market 
cracked. Fat cattle marketed during the past ninety days 
have paid well for their board, and, while there is some hesi- 
tancy over taking’ on a new set at current prices, the purchas- 
ing itch is irresistible with many. Late in February a promi- 
nent Montana pastureman was in Chicago in quest of a thou- 
sand native stockers, only to find that nearly everybody was 
in the market on the same mission, and that killers were grab- 
bing the type of steers he needed. Other inquiry from the 
Northwest concerning such cattle has become somewhat 
voluminous. Meanwhile, grass-owners east of Chicago are 


wondering where they are likely to get off in the impending 
scramble. 

Southwestern pastures will be comfortably filled, as usual, 
but with what description of bovine stock remains to be deter- 
mined. The Northwest is on its own resources, and must go 
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into the breeding game or out of the cattle business. But the 
Northwest is plow-minded, rather than cattle-minded, at pres- 
ent. Its chief concern is primarily about 1930 wheat yields, 
and, secondarily about the value of that crop, provided it bags 
one. A wheat crop can be grown in a year, but a cattle crop 
requires initial investment, time, and, if success is the purpose, 
experience. 


Feeders have been paying $11 to $11.75 per cwt. for good 
light cattle, and on down to $9 for the “snipe” type. Formerly 
they could not be interested in anything except quality at this 
juncture, but under new conditions it is a matter of getting 
anything capable of collecting a grass bill. 


A movement to grow more native cattle is at the incipient 
stage, but lacks energy. Mississippi Valley bankers are not 
in a mood to make loans for acquiring breeding cattle, and, in 
any event, desirable cows of the beef breeds are scarce. Prices 
are advancing, and would go sky-high if any considerable 
demand developed. Present indications are that beef-bred 
cows are due to outsell the dairy type. 


A movement not to be ignored is designed to cross beef- 
bred bulls with Holstein cows. It is making some headway in 
Wisconsin and other dairy sections, where the problem of 
salvaging Holstein cows incapable of paying their board under 
new butter-price conditions looms up. In anticipation of this 
emergency, the Wisconsin Experiment Station authorities have 
made a series of beef-production tests, using Holstein cows 
and Aberdeen-Angus sires, which have given unqualified satis- 
faction. The purpose is to utilize black-and-white cows, that 
otherwise would of necessity be sacrificed, as cutting, or low- 
grade, beef cows, for growing little yearlings weighing 650 to 
1,000 pounds at the time of slaughter. To what extent this 
practice will become popular must be left to conjecture, but 
the movement is under way, affording, as it does, an oppor- 
tunity for the dairyman to put two eggs in his basket—in 
other words, to diversify. 

The present predicament in which pasturemen in such 
areas as Mineral Point, Wisconsin, find themselves leaves them 
no alternative but to grow cattle, unless they decide to continue 
the hazardous business—if it may be dignified by that term— 
of purchasing mature steers in the spring to sell in the fall. 
This practice has been little short of ruinous in recent years, 
reducing pasturemen to a financial condition in which they are 
unable to make purchase loans. When heavy corn-fed cattle 
are scarce in the fall, Mineral Pointers are able to acquire a 
little “fat;” but the new spring-replacement problem has pro- 
foundly affected their strategic position. Evidently they have 
no alternative but to change their program. The dilemma in 
which Mineral Point finds itself is shared by other bluegrass 
areas east of the Missouri River. Down in Missouri—a noted 
beef-cattle producing section prior to the war—breeding herds 
have all but disappeared, and that region is no longer a source 
of stock-cattle supply. Bluegrass pastures were ripped up dur- 
ing the war, in response to profitable grain yields, and ten 
years later are seriously eroded, if not ruined. Getting back 
into cattle under such a handicap cannot be accomplished over- 
night. 

Down in the Ozark section of southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas, whence a certain type of stock cattle 
formerly came by the thousand annually, dairying has super- 
seded the brindle and red-cow, the present calf crops going to 
the veal-rack. Similar development has been in evidence in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, where the tawny Jersey has dis- 
placed the beef breeds. 


Despite an unsatisfactory dairy situation, there will not . 


be a general switch to beef cattle, for obvious reasons—too 
obvious, in fact, to require enumeration. Installation of dairy 
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cows is followed promptly by milk revenue in the shape of a 
bimonthly cream check; returns from beef production, even 
when on a yearling basis, are not available for a year to 
eighteen months after inception of the operation. The route 
is too long for the average farmer, short of capital and in 
urgent need of prompt cash results, to travel. 

The real cattle situation is just unfolding. It has been 
obscured by more or less fortuitous circumstances. Certainly 
someone must go to growing cattle somewhere, if the corn- 
raising and pastoral area of the Mississippi Valley is to main- 
tain its normal beef output. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLo., March 3, 1930. 

ATTLE TRADE AT DENVER DURING FEBRUARY 
€ was decidedly uneven from day to day. Declines of the 
early part of the month were later regained, and some advance 
over the early-month figures was recorded. Later the market 
again showed weakness, and at the close prices were much the 
same as a month ago, or only slightly higher. Slaughterers 
were taking fat steers of good quality around $11 to $12 early 
in the month, while at the close they were selling at $11 to 
$12.15. Stock coming to market at this time is not particu- 
larly choice, and quotations range up to $13 for the best kinds. 
Good cows were selling largely at $7.75 to $8.50 on the 
‘opening sessions of the month, while the same grades were 
bringing about the same prices at the close. Heifers that were 
selling at $10 to $11.25 early in the month were going at the 
close at $10.25 to $11.35. Stocker cattle were selling around 
$10 to $12 thirty days ago, and the same grades are bringing 
about the same prices at the present, with best kinds up to 
$12.25. 

California demand for medium-quality and good-grade fat 
cows is helping the situation in this department of the market 
materially. Reports to the effect that the coast district is 
short of good fat cattle are believed to indicate a fairly strong 
demand here for fat cattle throughout the season. Buyers are 
expected to take on steers also later on, although at present 
they are confining their activities to the cow section of the 
market. With this demand in prospect, and reports of only a 
fairly good supply of cattle in the feed-lots of the territory, 
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D. E. ALEXANDER, KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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dealers look for a very satisfactory fat-cattle market as the 
season advances. 


Hogs.—The hog market continued its advance of January 
throughout the February trading, and at the close of the 
month prices were 75 cents higher. Top hogs sold at Denver 
at $9.75 on the closing day of January; by the middle of 
February they had advanced to $10.50, while this price was 
well maintained to the close. Traders anticipate a good mar- 
ket throughout the spring months. The supply of hogs in the 
country, while reported to be fairly good, is thought to be not 
so heavy as that of a year ago. With a strong demand for 
pork and pork products, there is every reason to anticipate a 
satisfactory market for some weeks to come. 


Sheep.—Feeders who held their lambs off the January 
market, hoping for improvement in February, were doomed to 
disappointment. The market not only did not improve, but 
became worse as the month advanced. Good fat lambs were 
selling at the close of January at $11.75; by the middle of Feb- 
ruary declines had carried the market to a top of $10, while on 
the closing session of the month fat lambs sold at $9.15. Fat- 
ewe prices held generally steady during the month. Good ewes 
sold at $4.75 to $5.25 early in the month, and the same prices 
were prevailing at the close, with the plainer grades selling 
down to $4. 

Since the first of March, a ray of hope has dawned for 
the feeder in the slight improvement noted in values. Many 
in the trade believe that the bottom has been reached at the 
present time, and that a gradual improvement will be noted 
from this time on. Much, of course, depends upon the question 
of orderly marketing, but the lamb-feeders of the West are 
well organized to carry out their orderly-marketing plans. 


WOOL TRADE GETTING OUT OF RUT 


J. E. P. 


AKING A MORE OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF THE PROS- 
pect, wool trade is getting out of the rut in which it has 
been traveling for months past—probably on the theory that 
conditions could get no worse, and that inevitable change must 
be for the better. Demand for fine wools has improved, herald- 
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ing a shift to half-bloods. Some interest; has developed in 
medium grades, mills showing a disposition to take on quarter- 
blood combing fleeces and territory wools. It has been possible 
to move choice quarter-blood combing wool in the Boston mar- 
ket at 35 cents; quarter-bloods, other than Ohio, selling at 32 
to 33 cents, and good territory quarters at 63 to 65 cents, clean 
basis. The slump in foreign markets has been arrested, 
extension of the selling season in Australia having had a salu- 
tary effect. In the West, some effort to tie up new-clip wools, 
on account of both eastern dealers and co-operatives, is in 
evidence. The best wool at the Phoenix, Arizona, sale cost 70 
to 72 cents clean, landed at Boston. 

An effort to stabilize wool prices will be watched with 
mingled hope and doubt. It would seem to be an opportune 
moment for dealers to buy new-clip wools, as they must either 
justify their existence or admit that their system is obsolete. 
If, as most people in the trade believe, the foreign market has 
been finally stabilized, wool at present is not a doubtful invest- 
ment. Far less capital is now needed to operate than in 
recent years, reducing hazards and increasing likelihood of a 
profitable turn-over. Should the government-backed co-opera- 
tive succeed in getting control of its expected quota of the 
clip, that much wool will pass into strong hands, as the pool 
will not make sacrifices. On the contrary, pool-management 
tendency is always to take a bullish view of the future, hold- 
ing for still higher prices. This attitude will be emphasized 
when pooling is fortified with government funds, and not sub- 
ject to the whims of easily frightened private capital. 

During the past few weeks wool thrown onto the domestic 
market has been readily absorbed. There has been a disposi- 
tion to clear the decks for the 1930 clip, even when necessary 
to shade prices. 

Average value of five principal grades, western basis, in 
the grease, late in February was 22.4 cents, compared with 
35.7 cents a year ago and 36 cents at the high point in Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

Taking every angle into consideration, it is a logical con- 
clusion that wool is more likely to advance than show further 
declines; that the domestic market will continue to be domi- 
nated by international conditions; and that the proposed pool- 
ing system should be a price-sustaining factor, if it is possible 
to make a government instrumentality constructive. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
March 3, 1930, compared with February 3, 1930, and March 
1, 1929: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Mar. 3,1930 Feb.3,1930 Mar. 1, 1929 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $14.75-15.50 $14.75-16.00 $13.75-14.75 
I ic a en 12.90-15.00  12.50-15.25 12.50-13.75 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down).................... 14.75-15.75 15.00-16.00 13.75-14.75 
NI siciiseccceacscicacentencepseeaeivaninieseeaiineetecnnoone 12.90-15.00 12.50-15.25 12.75-18.75 
Medium (800 Tbs. pp) q..-ccccceccevsessecssersseses 11.25-12.90 10.75-12.50 11.50-13.00 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 

ON EN cs cscci heist 12.75-15.75 12.50-16.00 13.75-15.00 

HEIFERS: 

UN Ce CO iat cicevceseicccnteneccctemernevecied 9.75-14.25 9.00-14.25 9.50-13.50 

COWS: 

Good to Choice................-.-0-+ gies 7.50-10.25 7.75- 9.75 8.50-10.50 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Cood to Choice (800 Ibs. up)................ 10.75-11.75  10.00-11.25 10.75-12.00 
Common to Medium......2...........-cccccceseee 8.50-10.75 8.50-10.25 8.50-10.75 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 10.75-11.75 10.00-11.25 11.00-12.00 
Common to Medium..........................-.0..- 8.25-10.75 8.25-10.25 8.50-11.00 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 10.40-11.40 10.10-10.60 11.00-11.40 

LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)...... 9.50-11.25 11.00-12.75 14.75-17.15 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five markets 

for the month of January, 1930, compared with January, 1929, 
and January averages for the five years, 1925-29: 








RECEIPTS 
January January Averages 
1925-29 
1930 1929 
COHIG? 5. <ecccckc 1,154,600 1,159,589 1,284,592 
CO aces cst ek 484,437 479,032 504,543 
WROGEy Socccccceset backs 4,720,353 5,133,317 5,005,482 
Se) ee 1,903,185 1,877,381 1,666,997 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 








January January Averages 
ee eee 1925-29 
1930 1929 
CONGO ics 486,277 423,788 498,841 
NN ass lcci! 136,572 135,993 153,566 
I cdeccsicterdicts 1,797,200 1,864,063 1,799,394 
EN i os cscs sce aell 786,068 837,158 748,543 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


eee eee 





January January Averages 
1925-29 
1930 1929 
CORUIAT: sn s2e. 200,836 159,164 192,505 
CD iliiicvetitaccassoss 31,991 18,804 17,021 
Be iitstittaontinoncnces 37,955 46,627 65,117 
RIN coca a cad 125,737 187,655 160,963 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 











January January Averages 
1925- 
1930 1929 
CR iss 645,764 715,817 751,689 
CE 349,270 345.468 361,914 
RMON acces caddie 2,904,613 3,266,009 3,192,276 
a 1,110,921 1,041,324 919,430 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 


OUTLOOK GLOOMY FOR HIDES 


J. E. P. 


DEQUATE AND CONVINCING EXPLANATION OF 
the drop in hide values is found in import figures for 
1929. The total was 515,658,541 pounds—the largest since 
1923. Making this country a dumping-ground for the surplus 
hides and skins of the world may be a good thing for the 
leather-manufacturing interest, but no one has been able to 
throw light on the dilapidated condition of the tanning and 
leather industry. 

Occasional spurts in the hide market do not conceal the 
fact that there is nothing promising in the situation or the 
prospect. The trend of values is certainly not upward, nor is 
it likely to be unless some radical change in conditions 
develops. Alternately the market is moderately active or in 
a state of collapse, when it is a case of “‘nothing doing,” to use 
vernacular. Uncertainty over the tariff situation is credited 
with restricting trade in futures, although this is somewhat 
far-fetched. Americans have been heavy buyers of Argentine 
hides at the River Plate, which does not mean improvement in 
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domestic demand. The stereotyped phrase, “Tanners are 


‘inclined to hold off, and rumors of price concessions are in 


circulation,” is repeated ad infinitum and ad nauseam. 

Packers are moving heavy native steers at 14 cents, heavy 
Texas and butt-branded steers at the same figure, Colorado 
steers at 13% cents, heavy native cows at 12 cents, and are 
holding light native cows at 12% cents. Independent packers 
have sold February stocks at 12 cents for all-weight native 
cows and steers, and at 11 cents for branded types. 

Country hides have been somewhat free sale at 10 cents, 
selected, averaging 48 pounds. Cows and steers—60 pounds 
up—are 9% to 10 cents, asked. Buff weights—45 to 60 pounds 
—are valued at 10 cents, while 25- to 45-pound extremes are 
not worth over 12 cents. Bulls are slow at 6% to 7 cents. 

There is nothing in the prospect on which to predicate 
improvement in hide values. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N MARCH 4, COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL WAS 

selling at $38, f. o. b. Texas points. Hay prices at Kan- 
sas City on March 1 were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $28 
to $30; No. 2 extra leafy, $24 to $27.50; No. 1, $22 to $23.50; 
No. 2 leafy, $19 to $21.50; No. 2, $16.50 to $18.50; No. 3 leafy, 
$15 to $16; No. 3, $13 to $14.50; sample, $7 to $12.50; prairie 
—wNo. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, $7 to $9; 
sample, $6 to $7; timothy, new crop—No. 1, $15.50 to $16; No. 
2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $13 to $14; sample, $10 to $12.50; 
timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $15.50 up; No. 2, $14 to $15; 
No. 3, $10 to $13.50. 


Cottonseed Meal aid Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 
Branch Office Denver District 
Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 


GRACO MILLING CO. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Pea-Size Cake 
43 and 41% Protein Sheep-Size Cake 


“Graco Brand,” 


Nut-Size Cake Screenings and Meal 


Cold-Pressed Cake 


Our new branch office opened to serve you. Ask for 
our prices by mail, phone, wire, or personal visit. 


305 Live Stock Exchange Building, P. O. Box 37 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
Phone, TAbor 1712 


Quality—Uniform Size—Service 
Emergency Orders Promptly Executed 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN LIVE STOCK 
AND ITS PRODUCTS 


OST NOTABLE AMONG THE CHANGES IN OUR 

foreign trade in live stock and live-stock products for 
the year 1929 are an increase of 63 per cent in imports of 
canned meats and a decrease of 24 per cent in imports of fresh 
beef. The figures for the twelve months ending December 31, 
1929 and 1928, are as below: 


LIVE ANIMALS 


(Numbers) 
EXPORTS 
1929 1928 

NI ori tn apate lS edits 7,509 11,267 
I Soci esrilnastecubintontal, 27,017 54,174 
RN a ict an ella ae 15.431 4,164 
RON INS  eais 7,589 18,255 
Mules, asses, and burros 15,295 18,993 
PD ctiiiarnmincaeic 72,841 106,853 

IMPORTS 
NOR 28 wots tie. 53 ert t 503,269 535,721 
DN edits hited 27,480 21,802 
NN citi ah clnndlacimsrsncines 3,819 3,286 
TR aan 534,568 560,899 
Hogs (pounds)................ 613,797 3,619,887 

MEAT PRODUCTS 

(Pounds) 
(For exports see page 36 of February PRODUCER) 

IMPORTS 

1929 1928 

TOGBL, MOOR si si55 5 hss: 37,869,919 50,181,414 
UN IE ico sseores sn chatten 5,012,439 8,139,030 
Pork, fresh. -:....<....-<. 4,194 699 7811 258 
Mutton, fresh ....-............. 1,664,468 826,368 
Dgayiniy, TAGE » oes kos 3,146,282 2,441,649 
Other fresh meats...... . 4A8°R8 659 5.7°7 918 
Poultry, dead ........../....... 5,196,809 5,856,328 
Poultry, prepared............ 553,092 476,784 
Canned meats .................. 89,931,947 55,155,841 
Beef and veal, cured... 9.269.975 8.469.038 
Ham and bacon.............. 2,079,015 2,539,502 
Ee I sinc. 2,310,893 2,515,580 
Other prepared meats.... 14,346,628 15,133,348 
Sheep, lamb, goat casings 6,584,129 5,933,617 
Other casings .................. 16,522,078 11,981,878 
RENE, 203,548,323 183,248,653 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1929 1928 

Cattle hides: ........:...2c:.. 22,544,535 24,189,462 
Celt gkilie: A. ceric. 6,977,438 12,078,057 
Sheep and goat skins...... 1,864,186 1,939,323 
RUC. oak sie de 6,358,641 8,212,596 
DOUBIS cis lenis 37,744,750 46,419,438 

IMPORTS 
Cattle HM@és: «....:64:..0:2:. 265,578,749 276,175,123 
Bualralo hides .:.<22.<c-5065. 3,188,192 5,782,845 
Kip and calf skins.......... 56,145,548 45,335,725 
Horse, colt,and asshides 138,969,706 13,461,990 
Sheep and lamb skins.... 65,478,195 63,176,979 


Goat and kid skins.......... 100,108,170 90,803,631 
Kangaroo skins ..........-..- 797,927 858,028 
Deer and elk skins.......... 2,406,223 2,456,150 
Reptile: Shs 25..6..4.5-2 LICG  - eesain eew 
WEES: so ei 6,087,035 7,957,600 
OUR: 6 ficjtecnetee es 515,658,541 506,008,071 
WOOL 
(Pounds) 
EXPORTS 
1929 1928 
Wool and mohaiv............ 239,336 484,735 
IMPORTS 
Wool and mohaiv............ 280,360,678 244,552,989 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 
mal fats from the United States for the month of Janu- 

ary, 1930, and the six months ending December, 1929, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
were as below (in pounds): : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Six Months Ending 
January 


| December 
| “1930 1929 1929 1928 
Tieet: TAs ee 246,054 283,790 1,410,167 1,053,195 
Beef, pickled....................... 740,069 733,599 5,779,934 4,889,618 
Deel, CONROE... 5S 305 878 102,086 1,292,304 711,168 
RN EE ssi easements 4,335,850 4,745,452 34,930,088 29,907,850 
OR ears 5,627,851 5,864,927 43,412,493 36,561,831 


PORK PRODUCTS 














Six Months Ending 
wanes December 

1930 1929 1929 1928 
Petes Fetes acess 2,504,256 1,658,245 7,522,935 4,625.052 
Pork, pickled.............-...---.. 2 991.639 3.591.169 22 083 789 17,182,813 
RN Aa ccdcceceeewcenais 13,324,211 13,014,474 65.702.042 50,613,778 
Cumberland sides... 502,073 250,960 2,481,192 2,536,201 
Hams and shoulder 2 9,461,277 11,187,006 58,140,951 | * 54,543,276 
Wiltshire sides................... 424,385 216,401 2,379,080 536,212 
Sausage, canned................ 117,390 190,758 1,002,658 948,545 
SI otc ass 73,291,190 90,137,117 | 412,108,671 | 363,694,369 
Lard compounds.............-.. 323,780 321,236 1,818,209 2,323,750 
Neutral lard............-.......--.. 1,895,800 2,124,632 8,929,460 8,705,467 
NN osc cicstkenseosaiees 104,836,001 | 122,691,998 | 582,148,987 | 505,704,463 


“I am in receipt of my February number of THE PRo- 
DUCER, which is very good, indeed. I take a great many farm 
and live-stock publications, but consider THE PRODUCER by far 
the most informative and valuable of any of them, regardless 
of price.’—J. H. MONTGOMERY, Culver City, Cal. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer} 


LONDON, February 18, 1930. 

HERE HAS NOT BEEN ANY NOTABLE MOVEMENT 

in fat-stock prices in the early days of the new year, and 
the marketing of stock off pastures has been favored until 
recently by the climatic conditions of an unusually mild winter. 

In the frozen-meat market there has been a severe hard- 
ening tendency in prices, due to momentary shortage of sup- 
plies consequent upon delay in colonial shipments. This posi- 
tion has been keenly felt in the principal markets up and down 
the country, although it is held to be only a passing symptom. 
Its occurrence in the early days of the year is deprecated as 
likely to establish a pendulum motion of prices that may react. 
against the trade later on. 


The government has now established a record of the index 
prive-levels for agriculture in the past year, as an indication 
of the tendency of cost values operating nationally. The gen- 
eral index number of prices of agricultural produce in the year 
1929 was 44 per cent above the level of the base years 1911-13, 
thus showing a fall of three points as compared with 1928, but 
no change as against 1927. 

Fat-cattle prices in 1929 did not show the same amount of 
variation as in 1928, the deviation from the average of $11.16 
per live ewt. (of 112 pounds) for second-quality cattle in 1929 
being little more than 60 cents either way, whereas in May 
and June of the previous year the deviation amounted to 
nearly $1.64. In 1929, as a whole, the average was 36 cents 
per live cwt. less than in 1928. Fat sheep averaged about 1.5 
cents per pound below the previous year’s figure of 25 cents. 
As regards pigs, there was a considerable increase in values 
during 1929. Both bacon and pork pig prices advanced sharply 
in the first five months, but receded about 1.7 cents per pound 
in the succeeding few months. In the autumn, however, prices 
for pork pigs showed a further rise, and in December, at an 
average of 23 cents per pound for second quality, had reached 
a higher level than in May last. Bacon pigs declined until 
October, and then showed a slight rise in November and 
December, but did not reach the levels recorded in the spring 
months. 

There are still many people who consider that success is 
not yet assured for the government movement to mark home- 
killed beef. At first, meat-reta‘ling interests were publicly 
hostile to the movement, but they apparently saw the unwis- 
dom of open opposition and declared their neutrality on the 
question. It is not doubted that butchers as a united interest 
ere not favorable to the marking idea, and for this reason 
it is thought that eventually it may pass into desuetude. 

The number of butchers’ shops in the London area which 
now stock national-mark beef has reached the first thousand, 
which means that the scheme is now firmly established in the 
area. The present fairly satisfactory position both in London 
and Birmingham—the two cities in which the scheme is being 
started—may be set down largely to the publicity campaign 
which the Empire Marketing Board carried out in the two 
weeks before Christmas. The posters on the large hoardings 
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said: “British Beef is Best—Buy National Mark Beef.” The 
sides marked numbered 4,600 in the pre-Christmas week, as 
compared with 2,000 in the week before the publicity cam- 
paign. The weekly markings of sides in January are consid- 
erably over the average for December, despite the normal 
decline in cattle slaughtered in the month following Christmas. 
There are, however, districts in London, especially in the west- 
ern and southwestern suburbs, where very few butchers’ shops 
are on the roll, and it is the ministry’s intention to join with 
the Empire Marketing Board in another publicity campaign 
in West London, in which women householders will each be 
provided with a list of the national-mark beef-butchers in 
their district. 

Notice has been taken of late of the fact that the quality 
of the live stock of Great Britain is by no means in the ascend- 
ant, but is, on the contrary, gradually growing worse. This 
is thought to be due to the rapid extension of the dairy indus- 
try, and the entire disregard which milk-producers show in 
selecting proper sires for the calves of their dairy cows. It 
is declared that it will always remain impossible to secure a 
strong display of first-grade home-fed meat in England, if the 
weedy store cattle nowadays seen all over the countryside are 
permi:ted to go to market in the numbers they do. An inves- 
tigator of this has placed the average percentage of value of 
store stock cattle largely seen in thirteen counties at 38.5 per 
cent, which is a long way from the ideal, especially in a coun- 
try that boasts of the finest pedigree herds in the world. Many 
consider that legislation is the only means of preventing 
British commercial stock-breeding from becoming a by-word 
among the world’s meat-producers. The fact that a greater 
call is being induced for home-killed meat makes more impera- 
tive early action to secure an end of this evil. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Live-Stock Marketings in Canada 


Live stock sold and billed through at nine public stock- 
yards in Canada in 1929 were as below (for comparison, 1928 
figures are adjoined in parentheses): cattle, 966,348 
(1,069,856); calves, 385,505 (370,212); hogs, 1,385,610 
(1,208,135) ; sheep, 620,265 (549,967). 


Irish Meat Exports 


Since June, 1926, when importation of fresh meats from 
the continent of Europe into Great Britain was prohibited, 
there has been a great development in the fresh-meat industry 
in the Irish Free State, as evidenced by the fact that in 1925 
only 869,000 pounds of fresh meats of all classes were shipped 
across the Irish Sea, whereas in 1928 the amount had 
increased to 30,839,000 pounds. In view of this rapid growth, 
the Department of Agriculture of the Free State has taken 
control of the methods of slaughtering and marketing for the 
export trade. Export is permitted only on license from regis- 
tered premises. 


—————————— 
Prince Domino Bulls 
70 Coming Twos—80 Yearlings 





HALEY-SMITH COMPANY 
Sterling, Colo. 
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RURAL POPULATION STILL 
DECREASING 


Total farm population in the United 
States on January 1, 1930, is estimated 
by the Bureau of Aricultural Economics 
at 27,222,000, against 27,491,000 the 
previous year—a decrease of 269,000, or 
a little less than 1 per cent. Both the 
migration from the country to the city 
and the reverse movement declined in 
1929, according to the government fig- 
ures; 1,876,000 persons moving from 
farms to urban communities, compared 






Castrate your Calves 


by the safe, bloodless 
method 


Burdizzo Pincers 


prevent losses and save 
time and labor. Let us 
send you complete infor- 
mation. Write today. 
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Supply Co. 


: 1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Earn $25-$100 daily. Send for large 
illustrated catalog; also ask how to 
receive Home Study Course free. 

REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 48, Decatur, Ind. 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED 


90% pure, $9.00. Sweet Clover, 95% pure, 
$3.00. Red Clover, $10.00. Alsike. $10.00. 
All 60-pound bushel. Return seed if not 
satisfied. 


Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


PURE CERTIFIED GRIMM 
AND COSSACK ALFALFA SEED 
direct from the man who grows it. 
Hardiest and best. Send postal for 
samples and folder giving full in- 
formation. 


Triangle Ranch Cottonwood, S. D. 








with 1,923,000 in 1928, while 1,257,000 
persons moved from the city to the farm, 
as against 1,347,000 in 1928. 

Births on farms in 1929 were 631,000, 
or 23 to the 1,000; deaths were 281,000, 
or 10 to the 1,000. 


WOOL CONSUMPTION IN 1929 


Last year, 516,113,130 pounds of wool 
were consumed by manufacturers in the 
United States, against 465,018,144 
pounds in 1928. The amount of domes- 
tic wool used was 283,621,675 pounds, or 
54.9 per cent of the total, compared with 
271,214,838 pounds in 1928. Consump- 
tion in 1929 was the heaviest in four 
years. 


AMERICAN WILTSHIRES RECEIVE 
PRAISE IN ENGLAND 


After several years of experimenta- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture has 
succeeded in producing Wiltshire sides 
that are satisfactory to the discrimi- 
nating English bacon trade. The hogs— 
Chester Whites, Yorkshires, and crosses 
between the two—were fattened at the 
Experiment Station at Miles City, Mon- 
tana, on a ration of ground barley, tank- 
age, and mineral mixture on alfalfa pas- 
ture. They were slaughtered and cured 
in a packing plant at Milwaukee and 
shipped to the London market. 


The official British report comments 
on the desirable length and leanness of 
the bacon, which it rates as “quite equal 
to the best brands of Canadian.” 


LIVE STOCK HANDLED BY PRO- 
DUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Since the first Producer agency—the 
Producers’ Commission Association at 
the National Stock Yards, Illinois— 
opened its doors on January 2, 1922, 
$940,248,356 worth of live stock has been 








Tobacco for Stomach Worms 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are made 


from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. 


Send for letters 


from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. Price, $2.50 per 


100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 








handled by the twelve members of the 
National Live Stock Producers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1929 the member agencies han- 
dled a combined volume of 85,287 cars of 
live stock, representing 14.1 per cent of 
all the live stock received at the markets. 
upon which they operate, and having a 
total value of $149,267,895. 

The National Order Buying Company, 
a subsidiary of the National Producers, 
marketed a total of $10,935,747 worth of 
live stock last year. Through the Na- 
tional Producers’ Feeder Pool a total of 
54,891 lambs and 11,833 cattle were 
handled, 


WORK-HORSES GETTING SCARCE 


Although the number of horses on 
farms in 1928 declined to the lowest 
point on record, there was a perceptible 
stiffening of the market, according to 
J. O. Williams, of the Department of 
Agriculture. For some years past, breed- 
ers of horses and mules have been won- 
dering whether there would be a recur- 
rence in the demand for work stock, and 
have been raising only about half as 
many colts as are needed for replace- 
ment purposes. This has resulted in the 
present scarcity of good work and pleas- 
ure animals—a situation which threatens 
to become still more acute. 

Mr. Williams believes that farmers 
should now study their power situation, 
with a view to replacing their work stock 
with young animals before the shortage 
becomes even more pronounced. That 
they are beginning to appreciate condi- 
tions is evidenced by the fact that last 
year witnessed a considerable increase 
in the number of mares bred in some 
localities. 


UNION WAGE RATES 


The annual survey of union wage rates 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor cov- 
ered 786,010 organized workers in 1929, 
figures being compiled as of May 15, we 
read in Bradstreet’s. The average hourly 
rate in 1929 for all trades covered was 
$1.204, as against $1.195 in 1928—an 
increase of nine-tenths of a cent. Of the 
seventy-two individual time-work trades 
covered, fifty-eight showed increases in 
hourly wages, thirteen showed declines, 
and one was unchanged from 1928. The 
average hourly rate for 1929 was the 
highest on record, showing a gain of 
114.1 per cent over 1917, and of 192.1 
per cent over 1907. Hours of labor per 
week continued to decline, there being a 
decrease of four-tenths of 1 per cent 
from 1928, largely owing to the increased 
number of trades working a five-day 
week. 
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BIRTH-RATE DECLINING 


A decrease in the birth-rate through- 
out the birth-registration area of the 
United States in 1928, compared with 
1927, is recorded by the Bureau of the 
Census. At the same time, there was an 
increase in the death-rate and the infant- 
mortality rate. 

The average death-rate in thirty-eight 
states in 1928 was 12.3 per 1,000 popu- 
lation, against 11.4 in 1927. The high- 
est proportion (14.5) was reported from 
California and Mississippi, and the low- 
est (7.4) from Idaho. The birth-rate for 
1928 was 19.7 per 1,000 people, compared 
with 20.7 for 1927. North Carolina 
showed the highest figure (27.5), and 
Washington the lowest (14.4). 


FEWER IMMIGRANTS COMING 


A smaller number of aliens was ad- 
mitted into the United States during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, than in 
any other of the past ten years. Total 
admissions last year were 279,678, 
against close on 300,000 during the pre- 
vious twelve months. Most conspicuous 
were the decreases in the contingent 
sent us from the Irish Free State, which 
totaled only 17,672, compared with 24,- 
544 in 1928; from Canada, dropping from 
73,154 to 64,440; and from Mexico, re- 
duced from 59,016 to 40,154. The total 
influx from Europe, however, remained 
stationary, being 158,598 in 1929 and 
158,513 in 1928; the Irish decrease be- 
ing offset by increases from Great Brit- 
ain and other countries. 

More than a million immigrants en- 
tered the United States during each of 
the years from 1905 to 1914, 1,218,480 
coming in the last-named year alone. 
Then the war period caused a radical 
slump, only 110,000 coming over in 1918. 
Since the war the highest number ad- 
mitted was 805,228 in 1921. 

As a consequence of the United States 
quota restrictions, much of the Euro- 
pean stream of immigration is now flow- 
ing toward Canada. 


GOAT’S MILK 


Physicians have long recognized the 
efficacy of goat’s milk as a therapeutic 
agent. Its easy digestibility and high 
contents of minerals and vitamines make 
it one of the most valuable foods for 
those suffering from malnutrition or 
long-continued ravages of disease. While 
cow’s milk requires about two hours to 
digest, a half-hour is sufficient for goat’s 
milk. 

In this country milk-goats belong prin- 
cipally to three breeds: the Swiss, the 
Saanen or Toggenburg, and the Anglo- 


Nubian. The milk of the last-named 


strain is richer than that of any other. | 


A Nubian goat will give from three to 
five quarts a day, with a butterfat content 
of about 5 per cent. A Saanen will give 
four to eight quarts of milk, but with a 
lower butterfat percentage. In our cities, 
goat’s milk brings from 40 to 50 cents a 
quart. The best customers are hospitals 
and tuberculosis sanatoria, although a 
considerable amount is sold to homes. 


PETROLEUM AS A SOURCE 
OF FOOD 
While waiting for our scientists to per- 
fect their appliances for drawing food 





THE FARMERS | 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Ine. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
| Commission Company on the 


Denver Market 





Cc choice yearling and two- 
year-old Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 
In good condition. Will sell in 
any number. 

Bred by Sam H. Hill & Son. 


W. H. Hill, Oakvale Ranch, Tierra Alta 
(near San Angelo) 
Texas 








2,000-acre ranch for rent from 1 to 3 
years; 145 acres corn land, 440 a. wild hay 
land, 600 a. upland pasture, about 800 a. 
bottom land pasture. Three good houses, two 
large silos, four very large hay and eattle 
barns. All improvements in excellent condi- 
tion. Running water to feed-lots; electricity 
in house. Ranch 3% miles from Schell City, 
on main line M. K. and T. Low cash rent. 
For particulars write L. WADDELL, 1012 
Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 

















gains and look better when marketed. 


as when they are rid of these discomforts. 


tion on this machine. 


805 Third Street 









Cattle that are infected with the itch, or bothered with flies, 
mosquitoes, or other insect pests, will not gain weight so quickly 


The Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine is made to rid 
cattle of such vermin. It is automatic; can only be operated by 
the cattle ; fool-proof ; built to last for years. Get more informa- 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. ‘==: ‘io is = user of | 
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from the air, we may presently be tap- 
ping underground sources for our sup- 
plies of edible fats. Recent researches 
by the Bureau of Mines have indicated 
the possibility of utilizing the by-prod- 
ucts of crude petroleum in the manufac- 
ture of lard and butter substitutes. The 
fatty acids which are to furnish these 
articles of food may likewise produce 
soaps, we learn. 





Share Its Prosperity! 
Western South Dakota 


Rich Land—Low Prices—Easy Terms 


High quality lands, virgin or cultivated, 
available at low prices and on easy 
terms in Western South Dakota, in local- 
ities served by The Milwaukee Road. 
The entire territory is improved with 
roads, schools, churches and railroads, 
and enjoys a friendly neighborhood 
spirit. Its record is good for produc- 
tion of non-perishable crops of wide 
demand, and climatic conditions are fa- 
vorable to comfortable family life; also 
for development of livestock. 


Surface of this territory varies from 
large level areas or slightly rolling 
lands—suitable either for tractor or 
horse power farming—to rough or hilly 
lands, ideal for grazing. Prices vary 
according to location and quality, rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $25.00 per acre for 
unimproved, and from $15.00 to $40.00 
per acre for improved lands. 


Real opportunities exist in this South 
Dakota region for men seeking to en- 
gage in grain, diversified or stock 
farming. Corn, wheat, flax, oats, bar- 
ley, alfalfa, sweet clover, vegetables 
and small fruits profitably grown. Pro- 
duction of alfalfa seed extensive. 
Horses, cattle and sheep thrive on the 
nutritious, native South Dakota grasses. 
Poultry, hog and dairying industries 
are successfully carried on and are 
rapidly increasing. 


Residents of this section also have 
easy access to the scenic,’ fishing and 
hunting advantages of the Black Hills. 


The Milwaukee Road seeks to aid 
qualified settlers; to protect them 
against unfair statements about condi- 
tions; to help secure maximum land 
values for prices paid; to advise be- 
fore and after locating. Write for il- 
lustrated booklets and detailed infor- 
mation. Ask questions. All answers 
cheerfully and carefully given. Reli- 
able information on all parts of this 
territory. Low Homeseeker Fares ev- 
ery Tuesday. R. W. Reynolds, Commis- 
sioner, The Milwaukee Road, 942-K, 
Union Station, Chicago. 
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} Contented Cattle Mean More Profit 


It is a well-known fact that contented cattle make faster 













We invite investigation. 
rite to any farmer or 


the Automatic Currying 
Pender, Nebraska and Dipping Machine. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR FEBRUARY 


Ranges.—Low temperatures and con- 
siderable snow during January had re- 
sulted in limiting grazing on western 
ranges. Much supplemental feeding was 
necessary over most of the states, and 
caused heavy use of rather limited sup- 
plies. Unusually heavy feeding had 
been necessary in Texas. In California, 
moisture and favorable temperatures 
had improved feed prospects. On the 
desert sheep ranges of Nevada, Utah, 
and southern Wyoming, snow supplied 
stock water and permitted further use of 
range feed. In the higher sections, and 
also in some lower areas, snow covered 
much of the range. 

Cattle.—Cattle generally had been 
able to stand the severe weather, with 
some shrink in condition and light 
losses. January weather was particu- 
larly hard on cattle in Oklahoma and 
Texas, with losses slightly above normal. 
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1930 catalog 


E. C. LEE 
SADDLERY 
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Pierre, S. D. 
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In Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Nevada, cattle were wintering well. 


Sheep.—Sheep showed a general de- 
cline in condition, except in California. 
They were mostly in good flesh and had 
fared well, except in Texas where severe 
weather was hard on both sheep and 
goats. Losses were light, and breeding 
ewes were doing well in the northern 
and intermountain areas. Considerable 
feeding had been necessary in most sec- 
tions. In California, the early lamb 
crop had not developed up to normal; 
but, with warm weather and improved 
feed, it should gain very fast. 


THE TOLL OF THE GULLIES 


Approximately 17,500,000 acres of land 
in the United States formerly cultivated 
have been destroyed by gullying, or so 
severely washed that farmers cannot 
afford to attempt cultivation or reclama- 
tion. This is enough land to support a 
nation, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and its exceeds the total area of 
tillable land in Japan. 


FAWNS TRAVEL BY AIR 


The first airplane flight to be made by 
members of the deer family occurred last 
fall at the Grand Canyon National Park, 
when eight fawns were transported 
across the Grand Canyon by plane. The 
fawns belonged to the famous Kaibab 
herd. In the Kaibab Forest, on the north 
rim of the canyon, there are more deer 
than the winter range will support, while 
on the south rim, where deer once roamed 
freely, there is now a decided scarcity of 
this interesting animal. For several 
years a few fawns have been transported 
from the north to the south each fall. 
Until this year they made the trip of 240 
miles by truck, taking from twenty-four 
to thirty hours. This year’s fawns were 
only three hours on the way. They 
showed no ill effects from their airplane 
ride. 


The young deer were trapped early in 
the summer in the Kaibab National For- 
est. Capture of deer is made by the use 
of specially trained dogs, which run them 
down and hold them with their forepaw 
until the hunters come up. , 
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Anticipation.—Nephew—“Uncle, when 
are you going to play football again?” 

Rich Uncle—“I don’t play football. 
What makes you ask me that question?” 

Nephew—“ Well, father says when you 
kick off we are going to get a motor car 
and a house.”—Stray Stories. 


Moral of It.—Guide—“Here you. see 
the waistcoat worn by Lord Nelson at 
the battle of Trafalgar. The bullet that 
ended ‘his life went through this hole 
here.” ; 

Nurse (to her charges)—“Just take a 
lesson from that, children! If that hole 
had been mended at the proper time, the 
bullet could not have gone through it, 
and he would still be alive today.”— 
Weekly Scotsman. 






BOOTS IN AMERICA 
Send for Catalog and 
Price List 





ializing in 
voone Boots for 
Ma ‘ao. Boots 


for Ranch Work 
and Rough Usage 


for tee Ube (ER edu 
1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 







BUY HARNESS 


GOODS DIRECT FROM MAKER 
AT SAVING OF 15% to 25% 
Ask for catalog 
MAX B. GOLDBERG 
1445 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 






O. J. Snyder 


Saddles—Best 
in the West 
Send for Catalog 


1439 Larimer St. 
Denver, Colo. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 






Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 


\)_ SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 
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161 Million Dollars 


HEN mergers and big figures are being discussed, 
attention is invited to the volume of live stock handled 
last year by the National Live Stock Producers Asso- 
ciation and ‘its subsidiaries. 






One hundred and sixty-one million dollars is the value of the 
live stock which was kept “in the hands of a friend from begin- 
ning to end” in 1929 by this growing organization. 


Plans now under consideration for enlarging this volume 
through a nationally controlled agency co-operating fully with 
the Farm Board should increase this amount materially in 1930. 


The question now is: Will the live-stock producers of the 
country recognize their common problem and join together in a 
national program, and really give co-operative marketing a 
chance to succeed? 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies: 


Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana Buffalo, New York 

Producers Commission Association Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Kansas City, Missouri Chicago, Illinois 

Producers Live Stock Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peoria Producers Commission Association Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association Michigan Live Stock Exchange 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Detroit, Michigan 

Producers Commission Association Evansville Producers Commission Association 


Sioux City, Iowa Evansville, Indiana 


YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 














